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damental element of progressive social life. The decline in ec- 
clesiasticism and sacerdotalism is the advance of religion, and 
implies the growth of the true Church of universal humanity, 
— the symbol and manifestation of the brotherhood of man. 

Such a Church is, indeed, already potentially existing, wher- 
ever men, discarding the old notion of religion as something 
external, to be got by special experience, as a system of dog- 
mas to be accepted, and of forms to be regarded, arrive at the 
true idea of religion as devotion — utter, absolute devotion — 
to whatever they know and feel to be best. It exists wherever 
the individual has learned that he has no private ends, — that 
for all he is, and all he desires, and all he does, he is responsi- 
ble to the community of which he forms a part, and which en- 
dows him with its united powers, — that possession conveys no 
absolute right to property, but that every man holds whatever 
he possesses, be it genius, faculties, opportunities, or lands and 
goods, not as owner, but as trustee, — and that the true worship 
of God consists in the service of His children, and devotion to 
the common interests of men. 

C. E. Norton. 
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Fiorelli. Neapoli. Vol. I. 1860. Vol. II. et Vol. III. 
Fasc. 1. 1864. 8vo. 

2. Giornale deg-li Scavi di Pompei. Pubblicato da Giuseppe 
Fiorelli, Professore di Archeologia nella R. Universita, di 
Napoli, Ispettore degli Scavi di Antichita,. Napoli : Stam- 
peria della R. Universita,. Dall' Anno 1861, in Quaderni 
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J. Overbeck. Zweite vermehrte Auflage mit iiber 300 II- 
lustrationen. Leipzig : Verlag von Wilhelm Bngelmann. 
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4. Pompeii : lis History, Buildings, and Antiquities. By 
Thomas H. Dyer, LL. D., of the University of St. Andrew's. 
With a Map and nearly three hundred Wood Engravings. 
London : Bell and Daldy. 1867. 8vo. pp. xvi., 579. 

5. Pompei et les Pompiiens. Par Marc Monnier. Paris: 
L. Hachette et O. 1867. 16mo. pp. 272. 

6. Graffiti de Pompei. Inscriptions et Gravures trades au 
Stylet, recueillies et interpretees par Raphael Garrucci, de 
la Compagnie de Jfeus, Membre re"sidant de l'Acad^mLe 
d'Herculanum, etc. 2 e Edition augments. Paris : Ben- 
jamin Duprat. 1856. 4to. pp. viii., 104. Avec Atlas 
de 32 Planches. 

The bibliography of Pompeii is exceedingly rich and volu- 
minous. The first really important works on the subject were 
the large folio in nine volumes, entitled, Le Antichitd di JErco- 
lano e Pompei, published at Naples between 1755 and 1792, and 
Martini's Das gleichsam Auflebende Pompeji, which appeared 
at Leipsic in 1779. Since that time the literature of every 
European nation has been annually enriched by tomes and 
monographs illustrating the exhumed city. The genius of 
the romancer has also supplemented the erudition of the anti- 
quary, and, by a touch with his magic wand, has been able to 
reanimate the ruins, and 

" create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death." 

Those who may prefer their archaeology in infinitesimal doses 
" sugar-coated " with fiction will find their taste gratified in 
Bulwer's popular story, in the " Arria Marcella " of Th^ophile 
Gautier, and in the " Pompei " of Signor Vecchi, recently issued 
by Botta, at Turin. The principal English works are Sir William 
Gell's " Pompeiana," in two series of two octavo volumes each, 
and Donaldson's " Pompeii illustrated with Picturesque Views," 
with engravings by Cooke. These publications, although the 
result of careful and original researches, do not contain any 
discoveries later than the year 1826. Owing also to the puer- 
ile jealousy of Neapolitan officials towards foreign archaeolo- 
gists, these volumes were prepared under peculiar difficulties, 
and are therefore less complete than they might otherwise have 
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been. Under the Bourbon rule, antiquities, like everything 
else in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, became the monopoly 
of a " ring." Even Sir William Gell, although a resident of 
Naples and a member of the Academy, was strictly forbidden 
to make the least sketch, measurement, or other memoranda of 
the excavations ; and this prohibition was finally extended to 
the collections in the Museum. 

The great authority on the architectural remains of Pompeii, 
comprising tombs, public and private edifices, and all sorts of 
structures, is the large folio of Mazois, entitled Les Ruines de 
PompSi, etc., 4 vols., Paris, Didot, 1812-1838. It contains 
one hundred and ninety-three plates, and embraces the results 
of the excavations from 1757 to 1821. The author lived at 
Naples during the reign of Murat, and enjoyed the patronage of 
Queen Caroline, who took a lively and generous interest in his 
antiquarian labors. His restorations of ancient buildings are 
invaluable to the student of Roman architecture. After the 
death of Mazois, in 1826, his work was continued by Gau. 
An Italian work of great magnificence is Niccolini's Le Case 
ed i Monumenti di Pompei, Napoli, 1855. The text is confided 
to several scholars of acknowledged ability, and is amply illus- 
trated by cuts, plans, and chromo-lithographs. More than 
thirty numbers in folio, at fifteen francs each, have already 
appeared ; and the work is but little more than half finished. 
The genuine bibliophile will certainly desire that it may be 
completed only with the entire disinterment of the buried city. 
Zahn, Ternite, and Raoul Rochette are the fullest and most 
accurate sources of information as regards the paintings and 
mural decorations of Pompeii. 

We have no space to specify all the monographs that have 
been published on particular subjects, such as Quaranta on 
mosaics, Avellino on pictures, Ancora on sculptures, Savenko 
on surgical instruments, Millin on tombs, <fec. Some concep- 
tion of the multiplicity of these separate studies may be de- 
rived from the fact that the single mosaic representing the 
Battle of Issus, which was discovered in the house of the 
Faun, October 24, 1831, called forth dissertations from Bernar- 
do, Niccolini, Quaranta, Avellino, Vescovali, Fea, Sanchez, 
Jannelli, Marchand, Quatremdre, Schreiber, Welcker, Miiller, 
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Gervinus, and a host of Italian, French, English, Russian, 
Swedish, and German artists and antiquaries too numerous 
to mention. The most valuable of such special contributions 
may be found in the Bulletino Archeologico Napoletano, es- 
tablished by Avellino in 1843, and subsequently conducted 
by Signor Minervini ; * in the Memorie della Reale Accademia 
Ercolanese di Archeologia di Napoli, commenced in 1822, and 
forming nine quarto volumes ; and in the Annali dell' Istituto di 
Corrispondenza Archeologica, published alternately at Rome 
and Paris, from 1829 to 1857. In this connection we may 
also refer to the elder Niccolini's Museo Borbonico, in fifteen 
volumes of very unequal merit, but furnishing, on the whole, 
a peculiarly rich and useful repertory of antiquities. 

The works whose titles we have placed at the head of the 
present article embody the most recent results of the Pompei- 
an excavations. The most full and comprehensive of these is 
without doubt the Historia of Piorelli, which stands first on 
our list. It is not so much a, well-digested history as a vast 
storehouse of historical materials, a careful and complete 
compilation of the official records of Pompeii, from its res- 
urrection in 1748 to the year 1860. Nothing is omitted ; 
the discovery of a nail or a fragment of common pottery is 
as conscientiously noted as the exhuming of the finest fresco 
or the most beautiful statue. To the archaeological student 
this work is indispensable ; it is unfortunate, however, that the 
author has not yet found leisure to add the promised Com- 
menlarins perpetuus and Indices locupletissimi, whereby its peru- 
sal would be facilitated, and its practical value greatly enhanced. 
Immediately after the revolution of 1860, by which the union 
of Naples with the Kingdom of Italy was effected, Fiorelli 
was appointed Inspector of the Excavations. Oh the last day 
of July, 1861, he published the first number of the Giornale 
degli Scavi, which may be regarded as substantially a continu- 
ation of the Historia, and contains not only an exact register 
of the number and quality of the objects and edifices discov- 
ered, con la pih minuta descrizione di tulle le particolaritd del 
loro rinvenimento, but also excellent engravings of the best 

* The publication of this journal was resumed by Minervini in 1860, under tho 
title of Bulletino Archeologico Ita '.ano, but survived only two years. 

vol. cvi. — no. 219. 26 
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paintings and statues, as well as literary and critical disquisi- 
tions on various matters pertaining to the history, bibliography, 
and archasology of Pompeii. The Giornale was published month- 
ly during the first year of its existence, but since then it has ap- 
peared only irregularly and at long intervals. We have been 
unable to procure any very recent numbers, and fear that this 
valuable serial has been brought to a premature conclusion. 
Overbeck's Pompeji is a new and enlarged edition of a work 
which was originally issued in 1856. At that time the author 
had never visited the place of which he wrote, and was conse- 
quently obliged to " evolve from his consciousness " many 
things that are more clearly understood when discerned with 
the bodily eye. An " autopsy of the ruins of Pompeii " has 
corrected the errors and remedied the inevitable imperfections 
of the first edition, and given us a book which in fulness, 
compactness, and accuracy of scholarship is decidedly superior 
to any other work extant. The first volume treats of the his- 
tory, topography, and public and private buildings of the ancient 
city ; the second volume discusses the shops, tombs, furniture, 
weapons, implements, inscriptions, and works of art. The 
chapters on the fine arts are the most complete and satisfactory 
that we have read on this subject. Of course, the acknowl- 
edged Hauptquel/en, from which Overbeck has largely drawn 
for the purpose of supplementing his personal observations, are 
the Historia and the Giornale of Fiorelli. Dr. Dyer's volume 
is the revision of a work published nearly forty years ago by 
the " Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge." The re- 
daction shows marks of haste, and there still remain many de- 
fects and unpardonable blunders, especially in the interpreta- 
tion of inscriptions. The account of recent excavations is 
also very meagre, and the illustrations are, from an artistic 
point of view, far inferior to those of Overbeck. Nevertheless 
it is as yet the best book on the subject accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader. The very entertaining booklet of Marc Monnier 
is well characterized by himself as un petit livre exact et con- 
sciencieux, d la portee de tout le monde. The substance of it 
first appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes for September 1, 
1863, and was expanded into a volume two years afterwards. 
The present edition is rendered additionally attractive by illus- 
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trations. Garrueci's Graffiti de PompSi, although published 
twelve years ago, is still the most recent and most comprehen- 
sive treatise on this class of inscriptions. Overbeck, however, 
accuses Garrucci not only of false readings, (which in a branch 
of paleography so difficult and obscure are almost unavoida- 
ble,) but also of intentional forgeries and interpolations. An 
exposure of the supposititious and untrustworthy character of 
Garrueci's cursive inscriptions is promised by Dr. Karl Zange- 
meister in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Whether 
these grave charges can be substantiated remains to be seen. 
We must not forget, meanwhile, that antiquaries are a jealous 
folk and excessively prone to mutual recriminations. We have 
no means of testing the correctness of Garrueci's facsimiles, 
although we have observed occasional discrepancies between 
them and his transcriptions. The first half of the quarto is 
devoted to a learned and ingenious discussion of the history of 
graffiti, the origin of alphabets, and other recondite questions of 
epigraphy. — We hope the general reader will pardon us for 
dwelling thus long on the rather dry subject of Pompeian bib- 
liography, in consideration of the possible value which our 
suggestions may have for those who wish to make more ex- 
tended investigations, and would be grateful for any indications 
of the best and most available sources of knowledge. 

The origin of Pompeii goes back and is lost in the misty re- 
gions of mythology. Like Herculaneum, its neighbor and 
companion in misfortune, it was believed to have been founded 
by Hercules ; and, according to Solinus, surnamed Grammati- 
cus, was so called in honor of that hero's feats in freebootery, 
and especially in gratitude for the long procession (-n-ofMnj) 
of stolen kine which he brought from Spain to Italy. A more 
credible as well as more creditable etymology is the word 
irofiirela, signifying arsenals or storehouses. The place was 
doubtless so named because, being situated on the Sarnus, once 
a navigable stream, but now shrivelled into an insignificant riv- 
ulet, it formed a common entrepdt and emporium for the adja- 
cent country and the more inland towns. Its position was 
not only very convenient for a commercial mart, but under the 
Roman Empire it was also a favorite resort of the vast con- 
course of people who flocked to Campania in search of health 
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and recreation. Its environs were dotted with elegant coun- 
try-seats, some of which were built high up on the verdant 
slopes and wooded summit of Vesuvius, five or six miles dis- 
tant. Livy and Florus speak of its harbor as a magnificent 
naval station. The country round about is a broken plain, al- 
most wholly encircled by a belt of picturesque mountains, and 
open only to the west, whence it receives the cooling breezes 
of the Mediterranean. The fruitfulness of this volcanic region 
has been celebrated for more than twenty centuries. The pul- 
verized lava mingled with earth and ashes forms a generous 
soil, which nourishes luxuriant vineyards and groves of olive 
and mulberry trees. Fifty years before the Christian era, the 
geographer Strabo praised the excellence of its oil and grain, 
and Horace immortalized in verse its noble Falernian and Mas- 
sican wines ; and in our own day the sunny hills of Campania 
are famous for their Lacrima Christi, the nobilissima ven- 
demmia which the Italian poet Chiabrera eulogizes as 
" II vin che sovra gli altri il cuor fa lieto." 

Art also, and the wealth of Roman patricians, had embellished 
Nature by adorning the landscape with splendid villas. The 
walls of these rural palaces lined the coast for many miles ; and 
the neighboring heights were crowned by less pretentious, but 
more substantial abodes, erected by such solid men of Rome as 
Marius, Pompey, and Caesar ; so that, in fact, the whole shore be- 
tween the promontories of Minerva and Misenum presented the 
appearance of a vast and almost continuous city. 

It is not surprising that Pompeii, situated in the midst of 
so much beauty and fertility, was the favorite retreat of many 
distinguished men. Here Cicero had a charming villa, which, 
in one of his letters to Atticus, he associated with the more 
celebrated one at Tusculum, — Tusculanum et Pompeianum 
valde me deleclant. In this delicious retirement he composed 
his treatise De Officiis, and wrote a discourse on public affairs. 
" Here whilom ligg'd the iEsopus of the age," 

Phaedrus, the fabulist, when he fled from the persecutions of 
Tiberius and Sejanus. The Emperor Claudius, too, had a de- 
lightful maison de plaisance at Pompeii, where he lost his son 
Drusus by a singular serio-comic accident. The youth was 
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amusing himself by throwing pears into the air and catching 
them in his mouth as they fell ; unfortunately, one of them 
went too far, and choked the imperial gamin. The street ur- 
chins of Naples do the same trick now ; but they use figs, which 
are much safer. Seneca also passed his early years here, and, 
in his letters to Lucilius, recalls the beautiful reminiscences of 
this period of his life. And finally, it was here that Herod 
Agrippa, a nephew of the last king of Judaea, lived, and perished 
with the destruction of the city itself. 

This catastrophe, which occurred on the 24th of Au- 
gust,* in the year 79 of the Christian era, seems to have 
given little or no warning of its approach. Sixteen years 
before, it is true, a violent earthquake had shaken the most 
solid foundations and overthrown many houses and temples. 
The inhabitants had then fled, and some never returned to 
the treacherous soil of Campania. But the great majority 
of them soon forgot their terror, and were now engaged in 
rebuilding their dwellings, and restoring their paintings and 
statuary." The magistrates even took advantage of the ruin 
wrought by the earthquake, and resolved not only to recon- 
struct, but also to rejuvenate the city. Oscan and Grecian 
art gave place to Roman taste. The pseudo-Corinthian archi- 
tecture of the age of Nero was being substituted for the old 
Italic style, so that, by this process of renovation, many of 
the primitive and most precious monuments perished. Work- 
men were busy in hewing columns for the elegant neo-Doric 
peristyle of the Forum ; others were engaged in cutting slabs of 
lava with which to renew the worn-out pavements. All traces of 
this sudden convulsion were being rapidly hidden from the eyes, 
and all thoughts of it were vanishing. Vesuvius had never 
excited any fear, for it was silent, and within the memory of 
man had never shown signs of activity. Martial (Ep. De 
Vesuvio Monte, IV. 44) praises the luxuriance of its vege- 
tation, the exquisite beauty of its flowers, and its vine-clad 

* The best-authenticated MSS. read Nonum Kalend. Septemb., although others 
have VIII. Kal. Septemb., and others still ///. Nan. Novemb. The last date is adopt- 
ed by Fiorelli, Giorn. deyli Scad, 3 e 4, p. 92 : il novembre, mese in cui sepolta Pom- 
pei. But we do not know where Monnier gets his authority for writing le 23 novem- 
bre ; it seems to be a confusion of the different readings. 
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slopes, " more dear to Bacchus than the hills of Nysa." 
Strabo described its summit as a truncated cone, with deep 
hollows in its dark, porous rocks, " which look as if they had 
been formerly fretted by fire." Vitruvius, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Plutarch bear the same testimony. It is evident that the 
volcano was thought to be extinct ; there was not even a tradi- 
tion that it had ever been eruptive ; the only record of the 
fact was written in the soil of the mountain itself. 

But the illusions of security in which the Pompeians in- 
dulged only rendered their, mpending doom more terrible. 
The first premonition of disaster was a vast column of smoke 
and vapor which seemed to rise from the top of the mountain. 
This " pillar of cloud " was seen about one o'clock in the after- 
noon. Pliny, the celebrated naturalist, was at that time com- 
mander of the Roman fleet stationed at Misenum. Prompted 
by scientific curiosity, as well as by a humane desire to rescue 
the unfortunate inhabitants, from whom he received urgent ap- 
peals for help, he ordered the galleys to put to sea. As he ap- 
proached the belching volcano, the ashes and cinders fell thick- 
er and hotter into the ships, which were also in danger of 
stranding, on account of the upheaval of the land and the re- 
treat of the waters. But he finally succeeded in reaching Sta- 
bise, where he found the people in the utmost consternation, not 
daring to remain in their tottering houses, but running about 
in the open fields with pillows on their heads, as a protection 
against the showers of stones that filled the air. He did what 
he could to encourage and assist them, but in the effort lost his 
own life, either by suffocation or apoplexy. Meanwhile his 
nephew, the younger Pliny, had remained at Misenum, and to 
him we are indebted for a graphic description of the eruption, 
in two letters addressed to his friend the historian Tacitus. 
He compares the column of vapor to a gigantic Italian pine 
which overshadowed the earth with its spreading branches. 
Sometimes this colossal tree, with its trunk of blackness and 
its boughs of fire, waved to and fro as it was driven by gusts 
of wind, and flashed into a sudden foliage of green and bluish 
flames. Again it assumed a dull reddish glow, and then grew 
" dark and spotted as it was more or less impregnated with 
earth and cinders." This phenomenon was followed by show- 
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ers of hot pumice-stones, emitting stifling fumes ; after which 
came spouts of boiling water, that mingled with the ashes, and 
flowed down the mountain-side in streams of steaming mud, 
coursing through the streets, pouring into the innermost recess- 
es of the houses, and wrapping everything in its pitchy folds. 
The burning pumice-stones were so light that they were driv- 
en and drifted by the wind. Imagine a furious snow-storm in 
which each flake is a flame ! Scorched and blinded, suffocated 
by sulphurous exhalations, or struck down by falling cinders, 
multitudes perished miserably by the highways and on the sea- 
shore. The dense darkness, " like that of a room when it is 
shut up and all the lights extinguished," continued, according 
to Pliny, for three days. At Rome, the earth trembled, and 
the sun was overclouded ; in Sicily the rain fell in scalding 
drops ; and some of the ashes were borne to Africa, Syria, and 
Egypt. Finally a dim light appeared, like that of the moon 
laboring in eclipse. It sufficed to reveal the fact that Pom- 
peii had been buried under masses of cinders and volcanic mud. 

There is conclusive evidence that many of the inhabitants 
returned to the ruins of their homes to dig for the treasures 
which they had abandoned in their flight. Many of the poor- 
er class even erected dwellings near the same site, and thus a 
little village sprang up, bearing the same name. This little 
burgh existed till A. D. 472, when it was also destroyed by an 
eruption. Its position is indicated on a map prepared at Con- 
stantinople towards the close of the fourth century, and pub- 
lished at Augsburg by Peutinger in the year 1598. This cir- 
cumstance has led Laporte-Dutheil, the Abbe" Ignarra, and other 
antiquaries, to maintain that Pompeii was not wholly covered 
up in the year 79, but was repaired and continued to be inhab- 
ited till the eruption of 472. The origin of this misconception 
is obvious. In like manner, a monkish chronicle quoted by 
Piorelli (Gior. d. Scavi, 2, p. 57) states, that, in the year 838, 
Sicard, prince of Benevento, with a view of preventing a dis- 
embarkation of the Saracens, encamped in Pompeio campo, 
qui a Pompeia, urbe Campanice nunc deserta, nomen accepit. 
It is probable that the writer had in mind the modern village 
rather than the ancient city. 

The Emperor Titus thought seriously of exhuming and re- 
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building the ancient town, and commissioned two Senators to 
examine the ground. But the labor seemed so formidable to 
these dignitaries, that they reported adversely to the project, 
which was therefore abandoned. Nevertheless, for more than 
a century afterwards, researches continued to be made for the 
recovery of jewels and works of art ; and Alexander Severus 
caused many statues and marble columns to be transported 
from Pompeii to Eome, for the purpose of adorning the 
Alexandrian Baths and other public edifices of the metropolis. 
Gradually, however, even these spoliations ceased ; a rich soil 
of vegetable mould and disintegrated lava accumulated on the 
volcanic deposits, and the vine, the olive, and the mulberry 
flourished above the city of the dead. 

But if Vesuvius destroyed Pompeii, it also preserved it. It 
saved it from the violence of time and the vandalism of man. 
It kindly shielded it from all the barbaric hordes and devastat- 
ing armies that have overrun Southern Italy during the sev- 
enteen centuries which separate the reign of Titus from that 
of the Bourbon Charles III. It has preserved it, too, in an- 
other peculiar sense, to appreciate which we must remember, 
that, whilst Herculaneum was buried under lava that has be- 
come so hard as to render all excavations extremely difficult, 
Pompeii was overwhelmed first and chiefly by vast quantities 
of white or whitish-gray pumice-stones, called lapilli, of irreg- 
ular shape, and varying in dimensions from the size of a small 
pea to two or three inches in diameter. Then followed torrents 
of volcanic mud, formed of mingled ashes, pozzuolana, and 
water, and known as lava bavosa, or froth-lava. These mate- 
rials lie in regular and well-defined strata, and cover the city to 
the depth of from twenty-five to thirty feet above the pavement 
of the streets. According to Overbeck, the lowest stratum 
{lapilli} is about five sixths of the thickness of the whole. 
Above this is a layer of lava bavosa a little more than two 
feet thick, over which, in process of time, a fine arable mould 
has accumulated, now bearing corn, lupines, and a variety of 
trees.* 

* Sir William Gell, in the first series of his Pompa'ana (Vol. I. p. 9), and Gug-li- 
elmo Bechi, in the first volume of the Museo Borbonico (Appendix, p. 10), give 
more complicated analyses of vertical sections of the volcanic deposits. But Over- 
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Fire was not, as is commonly supposed, a prominent agent in 
the catastrophe. The lapilli, though hot enough in some cases 
to affect the color of the walls with which they came in contact, 
changing red into yellow, and blue into green, did not produce 
ignition, except in a few instances. Nor is it true, as has 
been stated by a recent writer, that " some of the strata of vol- 
canic substances above the ruins came from subsequent erup- 
tions." The most careful examination has failed to find the 
slightest trace of vegetation between the different strata, — a 
clear proof that they all originated in the eruption of A. D. 79. 
Here and there, to be sure, is a thin layer of bluish lapilli, cover- 
ing vestiges of carbonized plants, and evidently ejected from the 
mountain at a later period ; but it contributed so little to the 
general result, that it is not worth taking into the account in 
estimating the depth to which Pompeii was first buried. The 
lava bavosa deposit is especially interesting from the fact that 
it soon hardened about all the objects which it covered, and 
thus formed a perfect mould, in which there remains a delicate 
impression of things that have long since perished. Articles 
of furniture, wooden doors and carvings, the forms and feat- 
ures of human beings, and their expressions of countenance in 
the agony of their terrible death, even the fashion and texture 
of their garments, have all imprinted themselves in this black, 
indurated mud, and thus left us an indelible and impartial rec- 
ord of the manner in which the inhabitants both lived and 
died. 

The number of persons that perished seems to have been 
a very small proportion of the population. The statements 
of ancient writers on this point are greatly exaggerated. 
Dion Cassius says that the people were overwhelmed while 
sitting in the theatre ; but the excavations have brought 
to light no human remains there, except a few skeletons 
in the amphitheatre, probably of gladiators slain, or too se- 
verely wounded to save themselves by flight. It was prin- 
cipally those who took refuge in the houses and cellars, 
around the altars of the temples, or under the arcades of pub- 
beck's description is certainly true of the present excavations, and also corresponds 
to the report of Signor Arditi (the most trustworthy of the former directors) for 
February 28, 1809, as published in Fiorelli's Hisloria, I. 227. 
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lie buildings, or whom cupidity tempted to linger for the pur- 
pose of securing their own or others' treasures, that were the 
victims. As nearly as can be ascertained from the very imper- 
fect records made of such discoveries by the earlier directors, 
between six and seven hundred bodies have been already found ; 
and in the comparatively small space exhumed by Fiorelli 
since 1861, forty skeletons of human beings have been disin- 
terred, besides those of two horses and several goats, dogs, and 
cats. As about one third of the city is now uncovered, it may 
be estimated that at least two thousand persons, or one tenth 
of the inhabitants, lost their lives. 

Some of the details of these discoveries, contained in the 
journal of the excavations, are extremely curious and inter- 
esting. Thus we read, that, on the 30th of August, 1787, 
a human skeleton was found in the corridor of a house 
which the volcanic matter had not penetrated, but had so 
completely closed up by obstructing the doors that escape 
was impossible. Here the wretched man lived in utter dark- 
ness, we know not how long. It is a significant circum- 
stance, that his bones, instead of lying in one place, were 
scattered about the apartment, and showed marks of having 
been gnawed. Near them lay the undisturbed skeleton of 
a dog. It is evident, therefore, that the brute had not only 
survived his master, but had also eaten him. In a shop con- 
nected with the public baths, not far from the forum, were also 
found two skeletons of persons who had died in each other's 
embrace. They were both in the freshness of youth, and of 
different sex. The affecting spectacle excited an unwonted ef- 
fusion of sentiment in the antiquarian bosom, and the bony 
twain were christened The Lovers. On the 14th of June, of 
the same year, eight skeletons were found under the ruins of a 
wall, and in May, 1818, another skeleton was discovered near 
the Temple of Jupiter, crushed by a marble column ; thus 
proving conclusively that the eruption was accompanied by an 
earthquake. In the Temple of Isis, also, were discovered the 
remains of several priests, with chicken-bones, egg-shells, wine- 
goblets, and other indications of a banquet on a table near 
them. One of them had seized a sacrificial axe with which to 
effect his escape, but sank down exhausted, or probably suffo- 
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cated by the mephitic vapor, before accomplishing his purpose. 
The statement made by several writers, and reiterated by M. 
Monnier and Dr. Dyer, that the said priest actually cut his way 
through two walls, is entirely erroneous ; the walls do not ex- 
hibit any traces of such operations. Tradition tells of another 
priest who lay in the centre of the adjacent Forum triangulate. 
This man, whom Bulwer calls Calenus, was said to have been 
carrying off some of the rich silver furniture of the temple 
when death overtook him. As the Journal makes no mention 
of this circumstance, the reader will receive the account cum 
grano salis. 

In former times, when the excavations were not conducted as 
conscientiously and scientifically as, they are now, such roman- 
tic fictions were very current, and easily crept into the books of 
travellers. Many of them are the inventions of the ciceroni 
and custodi, who infested the ruins under the old regime, and 
who told the credulous tourist immense falsehoods as a kind of 
compensation for the immense fees which they extorted from 
him. In this manner originated the story of the sentry who 
stood as if in watch and ward at the city gate, with a lance in 
his hand and a helmet on his head, and which has called forth 
so many eulogies of Roman military discipline ; even M. Mon- 
nier pays a tribute of admiration to this soldat fidele au devoir. 
Thus arose also the fable of the Triclinium funebre, and the 
skeletons found there of men who at the time of the catastro- 
phe were feasting in commemoration of a departed friend ; the 
pathetic fiction of the mother seated in an exedra among the 
tombs, " with an infant in her arms, and beside her two children, 
their bones mingled and interlaced," &c. ; and many others of 
a like character.* 



* A writer in the London Quarterly Review for April, 1864, in describing the 
gladiators' barracks, speaks of the prison where " the skeletons of four prisoners 
were found with their feet in iron stocks." These stocks were large enough to hold 
ten persons at once, and may still be seen in the bronze collection of the Museo Na- 
tionale ; but there is no warrant for the paragraph about the skeletons. There i3 
plenty of spice of this kind with which an author can make his productions 
piquant, if his conscience will allow him to mingle indiscriminately the ben trovato 
with the vero. In the same category we must also place the account which Stanis- 
lao d'Alofi, in Les Ruines de Pompe'i, gives of the marble statues in various stages 
of completion, which, according to his statement, were found in the house of the 
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But it is superfluous to repeat such inventions, however 
probable they may seem, and however well they may correspond 
to the actual circumstances of the case, when we have still 
more thrilling incidents which are fully authenticated. A 
record of this kind is contained in the Journal for December 
12, 1772.* In the wine-cellar of an elegant suburban villa, 
usually, but with no sufficient reason, supposed to have been 
the property of a certain Diomedes, whose family tomb stood 
on the opposite side of the street, were found eighteen skele- 
tons of adult persons, a boy, and an infant, huddled together 
in a corner, and covered with several feet of fine ashes which 
had gradually hardened about them. In this substance, more 
delicate even than the sand used by founders for castings, the 
impression of their forms was perfectly preserved. Especially 
beautiful are the head and bust of a young girl, which may 
still be seen in the Museum at Naples. Even the texture of 
her garments is discernible, so light and airy that it reminds 
us of those gauzy fabrics to which Petronius (or rather Publi- 
us Syrus, as quoted by Petronius, Satyricon, 55) gave the 
name of ventus texiilis, or woven wind. There remained also 
a few locks of her blond hair. The moulds of the other bod- 
ies were unfortunately destroyed before their real character 
was observed. Still the quality of their clothing was so dis- 
tinctly marked, that, by its fineness or coarseness, the mistress 
of the mansion and her children were easily distinguishable 
from the servants. The former wore also sandals or shoes, 
while the latter were barefoot. Their jewelry consisted of 
two superb necklaces, one of them of filigreed gold set with 
blue stones, a bracelet, four rings, and several engraved gems ; 
a beautiful lamp, a few coins, a casket, and a wooden comb 
were mingled with their bones. The master of the house, with 

sculptor, excavated in 1797, and which, if real, would throw much light upon the 
purely technical processes of ancient sculpture. But unfortunately the official 
records make no mention of them, and they are not now discoverable in the Museo 
Nationale or anywhere else. Both Overbeck and Fiorclli pronounce the story a 
wilful fabrication of d'Aloe, who took advantage of his position as secretary of 
La Direzione del Museo e degli Scavi, under the Bourbon regime, to perpetrate such 
forgeries. Happily, he and his book have both fallen into deserved oblivion, al- 
though Dr. Dyer occasionally quotes from it a sensational incident, apparently un- 
conscious of its utter untrustworthiness. 
* See Fiorelli's Pomp. Antiq. Hist. I. 268, 269. 
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a single servant, sought to escape, but did not even reach the 
confines of his own garden. Their bodies were found near the 
gate, the key of which, together with several silver vases, and 
a purse containing about a hundred pieces of money, lay by 
their side. 

The Journal has frequent records of similar discoveries 
in subsequent years ; as, for example, on the 1st of Febru- 
ary, 1812, three skeletons were found lying above the stratum 
of lapilli, and covered by that of lava bavosa, " in which 
perfect impressions of their bodies remained, but they could 
not be taken up, since the friable material fell in pieces 
whenever the attempt was made." * In the street of the 
tombs a number of them have been exhumed, some with their 
feet towards the city, others turned in the opposite direction ; 
but their faces seem to have been all fixed on Vesuvius, as if 
the terror of the mountain had fascinated them. 

But the most interesting group is that of four persons (three 
women and a man) discovered in the vico degli scheletri, on the 
5th of February, 1863. The workmen, observing several hol- 
lows in the volcanic soil, called the inspector, Fiorelli, who hit 
upon the happy thought of carefully perforating and pouring into 
them liquid plaster. By this means he obtained excellent casts 
of the bodies, which, although far less clear and sharp in outline 
than similar casts taken from works of sculpture, are sufficient- 
ly accurate to give an idea not only of the attitudes of the de- 
ceased, but also of their expressions of countenance and pecu- 
liarities of costume. They now lie on tables in a room not far 
from the so-called Gate of Herculaneum, and are usually the 
first objects towards which the visitor turns his steps. The 
man is of very large stature, " a sort of colossus," says Mon- 
nier. The supposition that he was " a common soldier " is whol- 
ly gratuitous. There is no evidence in favor of this assump- 
tion ; although it must be confessed, that, as such, he would have 
realized the ideal grenadier of King Frederic William, and fur- 
nished a prime recruit for that monarch's famous brigade of 
giants. All that has been written by Monnier, and by those 
who have copied the lively Frenchman's sentimentalities, about 
this Roman's martial bearing, and the heroic stoicism with 

* Pomp. Antiq. Hist. I. 78. 
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which he " laid himself down to meet death like a brave man," 
(a better proof of bravery, it seems to us, would be to stand up 
under such circumstances,) will lose much of its force when 
we consider the nature of his death, which rendered calmness 
inevitable. The composure that is so admired and eulogized 
is the result, not of courage, but of apoplexy. He is stretched 
out on his back in a spasmodic posture, with his limbs rigidly 
extended, and his clothes clutched with his left hand. The dif- 
ferent parts of his dress are distinctly visible, and consist of a 
short coat, or jerkin, tightly fitting breeches of leather or coarse 
cloth, and heavy shoes laced closely around the ankles and 
thickly studded with hob-nails in the soles. There was a hole 
in one of them, through which a toe projected. Such cover- 
ings for the feet were called caligw, and were worn commonly, 
but not exclusively, by soldiers. It is probably this article of 
the man's apparel that has led some to attribute to him a mili- 
tary character, but without sufficient reason. His features are 
very prominent, and indicate energy and decision. His mouth 
is partially open, a few of his teeth are gone, but the mustache 
persistently adhered to the earth in which he had been so un- 
ceremoniously hearsed. An iron ring still adorned his bony 
finger. Another body is that of a woman apparently about 
thirty years of age, with ninety-one coins, two silver cups, a 
bunch of keys, and a quantity of jewels lying by her side. She 
was evidently running towards the forum with these treasures, 
but the masses of loose lapilli, which already filled the street 
to the depth of ten or twelve feet, impeded her flight, and she 
was overtaken by the muddy torrents of lava bavosa which in- 
folded her in their fatal cerements. The elevation of her left 
arm, and the convulsion that seems to have crisped her delicate 
hand and contracted her whole body, betray the agony of her 
death. A head-dress of fine linen falls over her shoulders, such 
as may be seen in ancient statues of Roman matrons and on 
the heads of Roman peasant-women of the present day. Her 
robe of light stuff is accidentally gathered up on one side, like 
the drapery of the Venus Callipyge, and in the hardened ashes 
there remains the mould of a limb as beautiful as that of the 
Cytherean goddess. She also wore two silver rings. Close 
behind her lay the other two persons, feet to feet ; one is an 
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elderly woman, and the other a girl not more than thirteen or 
fourteen years old. They were obviously seeking safety in the 
same direction, when they were overwhelmed by the same fate. 
The coarseness and scantiness of their garb, and the cheapness 
of their personal ornaments, indicate that they belonged to the 
poorer class of people. The woman's, or perhaps we might 
say the mother's, features are composed. She lies calmly on 
her right side, her limbs extended, and her left arm falling 
naturally, as if in sleep, rather than in death, — correspond- 
ing precisely to the description which Pliny the Younger 
(Lib. VI. Ep. 16) gives of the appearance of his uncle's 
corpse : Habitus corporis quiescenti quam defunclo similior. 
We detect no sign of that suffering and violent struggle in 
her last moments which Monnier and Overbeck depict so 
vividly. The daughter, on the contrary, died hard, as is seen 
in every attitude and contortion of her body. In one hand she 
holds a part of her dress, with which she tried to cover her 
head, and then buried her face in her bended arm, that she 
might not breathe the dense sulphurous smoke. She lies with 
her face towards the earth, and her limbs drawn up and placed 
one across the other. It is easy to distinguish the fine shape 
of her head, and through the thin materials of her robe, which 
she had partially thrown over it, the smooth braids of her hair 
are visible. She wore long sleeves, reaching to the wrists, 
with holes in them here and there, and occasional traces of 
darning ; on her feet were embroidered sandals.* 

These examples suffice to show not only the extreme care 
and skill with which the excavations are at present con- 
ducted, and the minute information which they furnish as to 
the dress and other peculiar features of every-day life among 
the old Romans, but also the intensely tragic interest connect- 
ed with the work. Here, are forms and aspects of death pre- 
served in groups more pathetic than the Laocoon or the Niobe 
marbles. It is death taken in the act. We see the resistance 
or the resignation of his victims. Only lift the earthy shroud, 

# Overbeck gives excellent engravings of three of these plaster casts, taken from 
photographs ; but in the text he evidently confounds the mother with the daughter, 
since he speaks of the former as lying auf dern Gesichte, and says of the latter, so ist 
sie, die Ixuhe ihrer Lage bezetigt es, verhwtnissmdssiy sanft ijestcrben : accurate descrip- 
tions, but applied to the wrong subjects. 
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and they lie before us, not desiccated and disfigured, like Egyp- 
tian mummies, but full of the vigor and beauty of life, although 
they have slept for eighteen centuries in a winding-sheet of 
volcanic ashes. Each tells a thrilling episode in the history of 
the general catastrophe, reproducing the smallest details of the 
terrible calamity. Many very touching scenes of this kind are 
recorded in the earlier numbers of the Journal. Thus, in the 
tablinum of the house of the Faun, exhumed in 1830, and 
famous for the number and beauty of the works of art which it 
contained, was found the skeleton of a woman who appears to 
have attempted to escape with a pyxis, or case of jewels, — the 
mundus muliebris, quo mu/ier mundior fit, — but was driven by 
showers of ashes and lapilli into this inner apartment. Un- 
der the superincumbent weight of these materials, the ceiling 
began to fall in, and the unfortunate woman, throwing her treas- 
ures on the floor, vainly endeavored to support the crushing 
mass with her uplifted arms. In this attitude she was over- 
whelmed by torrents of lava bavosa, which completely encased 
her form.* 

Unfortunately, at that time, the ingenious method of taking 
casts from such moulds had not been devised. The same quick 
intelligence to which we owe this happy and fruitful invention 
characterizes all Fiorelli's labors. We cannot fully appreciate 
what he has accomplished without briefly reviewing the work 
of his predecessors at Pompeii, since its re-discovery in 1748. 

It was in this year that some peasants, in cultivating their 
vineyard, came upon an old wall, which proved to be the 
ruins of a house, containing several objects of antiquity. 
This circumstance attracted the attention of Don Rocco Alcu- 
bierre, a Spanish colonel of engineers, who obtained permission 
from Charles III. to undertake excavations in that spot. Ear- 
ly in April, with a gang of twelve galley-slaves which had been 
placed at his disposal, he began his researches. His enterprise 
was soon rewarded by the discovery of a painting, remarkably 
good in style and fresh in coloring. These things, however, 
were supposed to be " remains of the ancient city of Stabise," 
and the name of Pompeii first appears in the official records 
November 27, 1756 ; and even then it was regarded as a mere 

* Pomp. Antiq. Hist. II. 248. 
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hypothesis, which was not fully confirmed till the year 1763, 
when inscriptions were found that settled all doubts as to 
the proper designation of the buried town. 

A strange stupidity seems to have attended the resurrection 
and identification of Pompeii. In 1592, the architect Domenico 
Fontana constructed an aqueduct from the river Sarno to Torre 
dell' Annunziata. This subterranean canal traversed the an- 
cient city from one end to the other, and the workmen found 
their way constantly obstructed by walls and foundations of 
edifices, and for some distance they followed the course of a 
well-paved street. But these things do not appear to have 
excited Fontana's curiosity more than if they had been the 
natural products of the soil. Obscure traditions of the truth 
prevailed also among the neighboring peasants, who, in their 
semi-Latin patois, called the crateriform cavity which marked 
the site of the amphitheatre, la Civitd ; and in 1687, the 
famous archaeologist Holstenius, who was at that time libra- 
rian of the Vatican, visited Naples, and declared the so-called 
la Civitd to be identical with the ancient Pompeii. In 1689 
other remains were accidentally disinterred, a tripod and a 
small Priapus in bronze, and also two marble slabs, with in- 
scriptions containing the name of the city, but which, singularly 
enough, was supposed to refer to a villa of Pompey : due la- 
pidi che dalla voce POMPEI scritta in una di esse, si opino, 
indicassero una villa di Pornpeo Magno.* 
~ Yet, in spite of all these hints, nearly another century passed 
before the truth was fully recognized by the mole-eyed anti- 
quaries. The first excavations were carried on by desultory 
digging, with no regular plan, and from mercenary rather than 
from archaeological motives. The chief aim was to obtain money, 
jewels, works of art, objects of virtu, and such other valuables 
as could be readily converted into cash ; the ancient buildings 
themselves were regarded as of no worth, and awakened no sort 
of interest. As soon as a house was exhumed, it was despoiled 
of its contents, and then reburied with the rubbish removed 
from an adjacent edifice. Many fine structures were thus irre- 
coverably lost. The paintings which were not deemed worthy 

* Gior. d. Scavi, fasc. 2, p. 60. See also Bianchini's Istoria Universale, Roma, 1 697, 
IV. p. 246. 
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of being cut from the walls, and preserved in the Royal Mu- 
seum at Naples, were " demolished by express command of the 
government, in order that they might not fall into foreign 
hands." Such vandalism would be incredible, were it not at- 
tested by Winckelmann, whose words we have quoted, and cor- 
roborated by the official records themselves.* 

The utmost secrecy was enjoined, and the most puerile jeal- 
ousy manifested, even towards artists and scholars of the high- 
est reputation, unless, like Adolphus Frederic of Sweden, they 
chanced to be of royal blood. This crowned archaeologist visited 
the ruins February 13, 1784. Being shown the soldiers' bar- 
racks, he inquired of the superintendent, Perez Conde, how 
many columns there were in the peristyle of the court. The 
superintendent replied, that he had " scrupulously avoided 
counting them, lest he might inadvertently reveal the number, 
which was a great secret." The king himself then counted 
and sketched them, after which he dined on the spot, and left 
the workmen a buonamano of six hundred francs. The cele- 
brated palseographist, Barthelemy, who was at Naples in Decem- 
ber, 1755, gives a doleful account of the state of affairs at that 
time, in a letter to Count Caylus, which ends with these words : 
Les fouilles [sont~] mat conduites, souvent abandonnSes, et re- 
prises par le mime caprice qui les avait fait abandonner. Tin 
mystere impSnStrable regne sur toutes ces operations ; des or- 
dres sSveres et terribles empichent toute communication, f 

On the 7th of April, 1769, (not le 6 Avril, 1796, as Mon- 
nier has it,) Pompeii received within its walls an illustrious 
party, consisting of King Ferdinand IV., Queen Caroline, her 
brother Joseph II., Emperor of Austria, and several high dig- 
nitaries of the Neapolitan Court. A full and extremely piquant 
account of this memorable visit is given in the Pompeian jour- 
nal of that date. % In order to impress his Imperial Majesty as 
favorably as possible, the number of workmen had been largely 
increased for a few days, and a scavo prepared expressly for the 
occasion, the success of which was so extraordinary in the 
quantity of treasures brought to light as to excite in the Em- 

* See especially the dates, November 12, 1763, and February 25, 1764, under the 
direction of Don Camillo Paderni. 
t Gior. d. Scavi, 2, 69. \ Pomp. Antiq. Hist. I. 228. 
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peror's mind well-grounded doubts as to the genuineness of the 
performance. He was quickly assured, however, that these 
things had not been hidden by human hands, but that Provi- 
dence had reserved them for the eyes of so many august sov- 
ereigns. On learning from the director, La Vega, that only 
thirty laborers were employed, the Emperor turned to his royal 
brother, and severely reproached him for allowing the work to 
proceed so slowly. " At least three thousand men," he added, 
" should be engaged in these excavations. They are the pecu- 
liar glory of your realm ; and there is nothing in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America, that can be compared to them." He also 
sharply reproved the young king for permitting buildings to 
be rifled of their treasures and then covered up again. The 
queen, likewise, showed great dissatisfaction with the condition 
of things, and seconded the suggestions of her brother, who, in 
the language of the Journal, non cessava di stimolare con le 
maniere le pihforti il Re. But there is. no evidence that his 
efforts resulted in any permanent reform or greater zeal in the 
conduct of the excavations. Indeed, during the next quarter 
of a century very little was accomplished, until new life was 
given to them by the establishment of the Parthenopean Re- 
public under General Championnet. 

After the return of the Bourbons, and the bloody reaction 
which accompanied that event, the labors at Pompeii were en- 
tirely suspended. From 1806 to 1815, under Joseph Bonaparte 
and Joachim Murat, renewed activity prevailed ; so that in 1813 
the number of men employed amounted to six hundred and sev- 
enty-four. With the fall of Napoleon and the restoration of the 
Bourbons, the Neapolitan States were consigned to the military 
keeping and tutelage of Austria. Every one knows with what 
vulturish rapacity the double-headed eagle of Habsburg has been 
wont to pounce and prey upon chained and helpless Italy. There 
is nothing that Italians prize so highly as the imperishable me- 
morials and traditions of their ancestors ; and, from Rienzi to 
Garibaldi, it has always been by an appeal to these that their 
patriotic enthusiasm has been most easily enkindled. Every- 
thing that reminded the people of their past greatness the Aus- 
trians regarded as incendiary material, which it was their first 
duty to destroy. Thus, in Northern Italy they tried to break 
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the spirit of the nation by mutilating monuments of art, and 
converting mediaeval churches and palaces into barracks for 
filthy and unruly Croats. The same stupid and self-subversive 
policy was pursued at Pompeii ; and in the official register of the 
excavations from 1816 to 1822 we find frequent records of 
frescos defaced, vases broken, statues thrown down, inscriptions 
mutilated, and other similar outrages perpetrated by the Aus- 
trian army of occupation. The architect Bonucci notes, Decem- 
ber 28, 1816, that on the previous Monday an Austrian soldier 
destroyed a beautiful mask of a fountain, and carried away the 
leaden cramps by which it was attached to one of the pillars 
in the portico of the theatre. Under the date of May 25, of 
the same year, we read that several Austrian officers tore off 
five of the bronze letters which form the inscription in the pave- 
ment of the orchestra of the Odeum. An attempt was after- 
wards made to restore these stolen letters, but in so doing the 
name of the duumvir was unwittingly changed from Oculatius 
to Olconius.* Another entry in the Journal, dated June 30, 
1821, complains of serie impertinenze perpetrated by maraud- 
ers from the Austrian garrison at Torre dell' Annunziata. 

In fact, Pompeii has always followed the fortunes of Naples : 
whenever the city of the living has been oppressed and mis- 
ruled, the city of the dead has been neglected and insulted. 
Or we might generalize this statement by saying that every 
revival of national feeling and every struggle after national 
unity in Italy are sure to be attended by two things, — an in- 
creased study and cultivation of Dante, and a renewed interest 
in the exhumation of Pompeii. As an immediate result of the 
revolution of 1859, two lectureships for the exposition of the 
Divina Commedia (one of them held by the most critical and 
sympathetic historian of Italian literature, Bmiliani-Giudici) 
were established in the Eoyal Institute of Florence ; and when 
Garibaldi placed the crown of the Two Sicilies on the head 
of Victor Emanuel, seven hundred men and an annual appro- 
priation of sixty thousand francs were devoted to the Pom- 

* The correct and original reading is given in Pomp. Antiq. Hist., I. 54, and 
Overbeck, I. 338, Anhang. The false and substituted version is published in 
nearly all works on Pompeii, and admitted even by the critical Mommsen in his 
Inscriptiones Eegni Neapolitani Latino;, p. 116, No. 2242. 
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peian excavations. Under the preceding reign of the Bourbon 
King Bomba, ten thousand francs were thought to be au enor- 
mous sum ; and the tourist who visited the ruins during the 
greater part of the fourth and fifth decades of the present cen- 
tury rarely found a pick or a shovel in motion. 

But the Italian government did what was even better than 
to furnish men and money, when, in 1860, as we have before 
stated, it appointed Giuseppe Fiorelli inspector of the excava- 
tions. This high-toned gentleman and scholar had already 
occupied the same position in 1846, and, although at that 
time scarcely twenty-three years of age, ranked among the 
first archaeologists of Europe. No sooner did Santangelo, the 
then Minister of State, put Pompeii under his control, than 
he quickly introduced, what had long been wanting, order, 
intelligence, and honesty into the administration of its affairs. 
One of the best results of his reforms was to excite the en- 
mity of the " ring " of thieves and jobbers whose frauds and 
corrupt gains he interfered with. To avenge themselves, 
they accused him of liberalism in politics. In the eyes of a 
Bourbon dynasty, even to be suspected of sympathy with lib- 
eral opinions was a great crime. In 1849 Fiorelli was arrest- 
ed and ignominiously thrown into prison. After remaining 
there a year, says M. Monnier, to whom we are indebted for 
this biographical sketch, he was brought to trial and fully ac- 
quitted. The verdict was, consta che no, or not guilty, which, 
in Neapolitan as in Scotch courts of justice, is, in a moral point 
of view, very different from non consta, or not proven. The 
consta che no declares the absence of guilt ; the non consta, 
the absence of evidence. The latter signifies, " it has not 
been shown that the accused is guilty " ; the former, " it has 
been shown that the accused is not guilty." But notwith- 
standing this complete vindication of his innocence, he came 
out of his dungeon only to learn that his foes had, after all, 
gained their point, and that he had lost his situation. Besides, 
the manuscript of his elaborate Pompeianarum Antiquitatum 
Historia had been seized and destroyed by the police, on sus- 
picion that it might contain revelations unfavorable to the gov- 
ernment. The immense labor of collecting and editing it had 
therefore to be undertaken anew, and thus the publication of 
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this invaluable work was delayed ten years. Yet this task, 
which he entered upon with the courage that springs only from 
enthusiastic and conscientious scholarship, brought no imme- 
diate remuneration ; and with poverty staring him in the face, 
he was forced to earn his daily bread by making asphaltum 
roofs and terraces. Finally the Count of Syracuse, an amateur 
in antiquities, took him under his patronage, and employed 
him as private secretary. The Count was brother of the king, 
but, owing to his liberal views on questions of public policy, 
was distrusted and detested at court. His protection, there- 
fore, was like that of a large tree in a thunder-storm, which 
keeps off the rain, but draws down the lightning. Thus all 
the political heresies of his Royal Highness, the Count, whom it 
was inexpedient to proceed against, were visited vicariously by 
the government on the head of the humble secretary. His lit- 
erary labors were impeded by the confiscation of his papers, 
and finally wholly suspended by the seizure of his little print- 
ing-press. "When, in 1859, the Count wrote his first letter, to 
Francis II., advising him to give a free constitution to his peo- 
ple, Fiorelli was compelled to hide from the police in the pal- 
ace of his patron, and, after a few days, to leave the country. 
The project of the constitution was, however, adopted, and Fio- 
relli returned. The Count then wrote a second letter, urging 
the king to abdicate, and Fiorelli was again obliged to take ref- 
uge in Florence. But forced concessions only weakened the 
throne which they were designed to prop ; Francis II. fell, and 
one of the first acts of Farini, as the viceroy of Victor Eman- 
uel, was to restore Fiorelli to the place of which he had been 
so unjustly and cruelly deprived. 

The improvements which he now inaugurated in the manner 
of conducting the excavations furnish additional proof of his 
eminent fitness for the work. Hitherto it had been customary 
to follow the course of the streets d rez de chaussie, and remove 
in vertical sections the volcanic materials covering the city. In- 
asmuch as these materials consist chiefly of loose lapilli, this 
method was inevitably attended by fallings-in or land-slips, by 
which fragile articles were frequently broken, various portions 
of the houses displaced, and all traces of the upper stories so 
utterly lost that for a long time it was supposed that most Pom- 
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peian dwellings had but one floor. Fiorelli adopted the system 
of excavating in horizontal sections, or strati orizzontali* He 
first marks out on the surface a plot of the streets and the 
blocks of buildings beneath, and then clears away the stratum 
of vegetable mould, in which there are of course no remains of 
antiquity. The trees are sold, and with the money thus ob- 
tained a library has been formed of books illustrating Pom- 
peii. This collection is of inestimable value to artists and 
archaeologists, who often wish to consult on the spot works like 
the large and elegant folios of Mazois, Niccolini, and Zahn, 
which it is inconvenient and almost impossible to bring with 
them. The volcanic layers of lava bavosa and lapilli are 
then carefully removed, a register being kept of each object 
and where it is found. The refuse earth, after being searched 
and riddled, is carried on a tram-way (rotaia di ferro*) beyond 
the walls of the city. This road has a slightly descending 
grade, so that the loaded cars run without the cost of engine or 
coal, and when empty are drawn back by mules. Formerly the 
dSbris was thrown away without being sifted ; and that many 
precious objects were lost by this negligence is indicated by the 
fact that one of the finest gems in the Museum at Naples was 
discovered in the rubbish of the earlier excavations. Especial 
care is taken to keep every portion of the edifice in its original 
place. The roofs, balconies, doors, latticed windows, and in- 
deed the greater part of the upper rooms, which were usually 
of wood, are either decayed or carbonized ; but even when 
they have wholly disappeared, clear imprints of them often re- 
main in the hardened mud, so that by substituting fresh tim- 
bers, it is possible to reconstruct them in the same style of 
architecture, even to the minutest details of ornamentation. 

By this ingenious process of restoration, much new light has 
been thrown on the structure of the Roman house, particularly 
of the solaria and mceniana, the terraces and piazzas, so fre- 
quently represented in ancient paintings and alluded to by an- 
cient authors. These upper stories, with their flat roofs and 

* In Vol. XV. p. 4, of the Museo Borbonico, it is stated that this system was sug- 
gested, in 1852, by the soprantendente, Prince Sangiorgio Spintlli ; whereas in the 
Bulletino Archeologko Napdetano, N. S. I. p. 140, it is attributed to the architect 
Gaetano Genovese. But whoever may have originated the method, Fiorelli was the 
first to produce practical results by it. 
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projecting balconies almost overarching the narrow streets, 
after the manner in Oriental cities, were planted with shrubs, 
flowers, and vines, so as to form luxuriant hanging-gardens. 
Seneca, in one of his letters (Ep. 122), laments the excess to 
which this practice was carried, and asks : Non vivunt contra 
naturam, qui pomaria in summis turribus serunt, quorum silvce 
in tectis domorum ac fastigiis nutant ? 

In the museum which has been recently formed at Pompeii, 
plaster casts of various perishable articles of furniture are pre- 
served : bedsteads with panelled head-boards ; doors of various 
patterns, having a general resemblance to those of the pres- 
ent day ; and a large folding-screen, consisting of three parts, 
adorned with bronze and ivory knobs, and so perfectly moulded 
that the network of diagonal cross-bars, and even the dimity- 
like texture of the thick cloth stretched upon the frame, are 
distinctly visible. The roofs also, of which former excavations 
left no vestige, except fragments of charred beams and heaps 
of broken tiles, have been in many cases completely recon- 
structed, and -the dwellings rendered almost habitable again. 
The first instance of this kind was the peristyle of the house 
of Siricus. The construction of this roof was remarkably in- 
genious, especially in the use of a hitherto unknown species of 
tile, a description and diagram of which the reader may find in 
Overbeck's Pompeji.* Some of the common flat tiles, too, 
were made with circular, oval, or rectangular openings in the 
centre, in which panes of glass or sheets of other transparent 
materials could be inserted, thus serving as skylights. By 
this arrangement the different apartments were more evenly 
and pleasantly illuminated than would have been possible by 
means of the impluvium alone. 

The same careful and conservatory method has led to equal- 
ly happy results in restoring ancient gardens, and retracing 
the walks and parterres as they were originally laid out by the 
Pompeians themselves. The plots are extremely stiff and 
symmetrical. The flora with which the Romans were familiar 
was very limited. They had violets, lilies, and roses, although 
in fewer varieties than we are acquainted with ; but of the 
rich abundance of annuals and perennials which modern flori- 

* Vol. I. pp. 242, 243. 
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culture has brought to such perfection they were entirely ig- 
norant. Consequently they endeavored to make the most of 
the scanty growth of their gardens by training and clipping 
it into as diversified forms as possible. Shrubs and trees were 
tied up and twisted into the absurdest shapes. Under the 
shears and pruning-hook of the topiarius, cypress, box, and 
yew trees were metamorphosed into birds, bears, lions, ser- 
pents, ships, or letters composing the name of the proprietor : 
fantastic absurdities more whimsical than the most extravagant 
caprices of Le Nostre and his pupils, as embodied in the famous 
French gardens of the seventeenth century. The Pompeian 
gardens were very diminutive ; but by painting the surrounding 
walls with plants and landscapes, their little area became in- 
definitely enlarged to the eye of the observer. It is impossible 
by any description to give an adequate idea of the curious and 
often picturesque effect produced by this harmonious blending 
of the realism of Nature with the mimicry of Art. Where the 
reality was so artificial, it would be difficult, we imagine, to dis- 
tinguish the work of the gardener's knife from the work of the 
painter's brush ; and consequently no sudden transition would 
disturb the artistic unity of the result. 

Hardly less important and interesting than the architectural 
monuments of Pompeii are its inscriptions. These may be di- 
vided into three classes, according to the language in which 
they are written, — Oscan, Greek, and Latin. 

The Oscan inscriptions are the oldest, and belong to a period 
antecedent to the conquest of Campania by the Romans. They 
refer chiefly to the erection of edifices, the survey of streets, 
and other topographical matters. One, on the base of a beauti- 
ful sun-dial in the palaestra of the newly excavated baths, reads 
as follows : " Marius Atinius, the quaestor, in accordance with 
a decree of the Assembly, caused it to be made out of money 
levied by fines." * 

Inscriptions in the Greek are not so numerous as one might 

* Those who are interested in this subject will find the Oscau inscriptions of 
Pompeii collected and elucidated in Mommsen's Unteritalischen Dialekte, pp. 185- 
189, and in Fiorelli's Monumenta Epigraphica Pompeiana, Pars Prima, where they 
are given in full-sized facsimiles. Of the latter work only one hundred copies were 
printed, at one hundred and fifty francs each. Two years afterwards (1856) a 
cheap octavo edition of the same inscriptions, but not facsimiles, was issued. 
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naturally expect to find them in a city containing so many 
other traces of Greek culture and art. That this language 
was taught as an elementary branch of education is evident 
from the letters of the Greek alphabet scrawled on the outer 
walls of the houses, usually not more than two or three feet 
from the ground, and doubtless the work of small children, 
when on their way to and from school. Here and there we 
find also paradigms and other grammatical exercises, which are 
frequently in Latin characters. The only long inscription that 
has been satisfactorily deciphered is the following, written in 
large red letters at the entrance of a shop opposite the Stabian 
Baths. It consists of two senary stanzas, not wholly faultless 
in orthography : — 

'O tow Albs jrais (caAAiVtKos 'HpaieXijr 
'E[y8a\5m(f') naTotKei" nt)Sei> flaWa KaKopiy). 

Hercules, the son of Jove, glorious in triumphs, 

Dwells within. Let nothing evil enter. 

The purpose of the Pompeian shopman, in placing these words 
near his door, will be perfectly clear, when we remember 
that to Hercules was applied also the epithet a\eft«a«o?, 
implying his power to ward off all enchantments and evil in- 
fluences of malignant beings. 

The great majority of the Latin inscriptions at Pompeii belong 
to the latter days of the Republic, or to the era of the Empire ; 
although in some cases the accidental falling off of the stucco 
coating of the walls and pillars has brought to light older Latin 
inscriptions, painted on the solid stone, and which date back to 
the time of the Social War. These, however, are easily distin- 
guishable from those of more recent origin by the form of the 
letters, and by various orthographical and grammatical archa- 
isms. First in number and in importance stand the electoral 
notifications, traced usually in red letters on the doorways of 
private houses, as well as on the columns of public buildings. 
In an age when there were no printing-presses, and among a 
people fond of statecraft and full of political enthusiasm, these 
inscriptions became a very essential part of the machinery of 
an election. By means of them the citizen expressed his pref- 
erences, and canvassed the merits of the several candidates. 
Every wall and pillar seems to have been regarded as common 
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property for electioneering purposes, although occasionally a fas- 
tidious proprietor is not sufficiently patriotic to allow his smooth 
stucco to be defaced for the public convenience, and begs that 
people will " post no bills," invoking a curse on the candidate 
whose name shall be inscribed on his dwelling. " May he not 
succeed ! " are the closing words .of his malediction. But such 
prohibitions are exceptional ; for even a hasty walk through the 
streets of Pompeii will suffice to show how general was this meth- 
od of pressing the claims of favorite candidates. The simplest 
and commonest formula was to write after the name of the person 
recommended, and the office to which he aspired, the three letters 
O. V. P., i. e. Or at (or Oro*) vos facialis. Thus, on the door- 
post of a shop in the street of Fortune we find this inscription : 
Gn. Helvivm Sabinvm ced. O. V. F. (I pray that you will 
make Gnaeus Helvius Sabinus asdile.) Sometimes the petitioner 
joined his name to the request, in order to throw the weight of 
his personality into the scale : " I beg that you will elect to the 
asdileship A. Veltius Firmus, a good man : Felix desires it " ; 
or, in a more decided tone of self-consciousness, " Firmus votes 
for Marcus Holconius," — as if a mere intimation of this fact 
would be sufficient to secure a multitude of suffrages. Some- 
times, too, the name of the elector is given whose suffrage 
is solicited ; as, Modestum ted., Pansa, fac facias (0 Pansa, 
make Modestus asdile). In like manner Cuspius and Siricus 
are requested to favor (fave being also used, instead of fac) 
Fadius and Postumius. A remarkable example is the follow- 
ing frank proposal : Sabinum ced., Procule,fac, et ille te faciei 
(0 Proculus, help Sabinus to the aedileship, and he will help 
you). Such petitions were probably inscribed on the houses 
of the persons to whom they were directly addressed, and are 
therefore useful in settling questions of proprietorship. In one 
instance the recommendation of Junius Simplex to the asdile- 
ship is strengthened by the addition of the letters V. A. S. 
( Votis Avgusti susceptis'), by which it is intimated that his elec- 
tion would be very gratifying to the Emperor ; and in two elec- 
toral appeals recently discovered the name of the imperial 
commissioner, Suedius Clemens, appears as an element of influ- 
ence in favor of M. Epidius Sabinus, a candidate for the duum- 
virate. Frequently, also, complimentary epithets are added, 
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such as V. B. (virum bonum), reminding us of what Seneca 
writes : Omnes candidates vivos bonos dicimus (We call all can- 
didates good men) ; Cuspius Pansa and Popidius Secundus are 
characterized as honest young men, worthy of the republic (Ju- 
venes probos, dignos r. p.~); another political aspirant is praised 
as a youth deserving in every respect, and eminently worthy of 
public confidence (pmni bono meritum juvenem, r. p. dignissi- 
murn). Superlatives are often employed in such declarations ; 
and it is even affirmed of Holconius Priscus that he is extreme- 
modest (verecundissimutrC), though we can hardly imagine how 
this amiable shamefacedness could have profited him much in 
public life. Many of the common classes of citizens acted po- 
litically in bodies or guilds. Thus, the fruit-dealers (jpomarii) 
put forward Holconius as candidate ; the carpenters and cart- 
wrights (plostrarii) regard Marcellinus as the proper person ; 
the goldsmiths (auriftces') favor Photinus ; and the bakers, 
vintners, cooks, porters, fishmongers, green-grocers, wood-deal- 
ers, mule-drivers, and many others, each in their corporate 
capacity, urge the claims of some one to the magistracy. 
The respected association of venerei give their united voice 
for a certain Paquius. The fullers (fullones) and clothiers 
(lanifricarii)* were also ambitious, like Jack Cade of Black- 
heath notoriety, " to dress the commonwealth, and turn it, and 
set a new nap upon it." The tradesman Phoebus, with his 
customers (cuvi emptoribus'), and the schoolmaster Valentius, 
with his pupils, propose their candidates ; as regards the peda- 
gogue, however, who writes cum discentes suos, we fear, that, if 
Sir Hugh Evans were required to ask him " questions in his 
accidence," the choleric Welshman would exclaim even more 
indignantly than he did to Mrs. Quickly, " Art thou lunatics ? 
Has thou no understandings for thy cases ? " It is, of course, 
inevitable that this kind of electioneering should be often trav- 
estied by wags, and give occasion to squibs of street wit. Thus, 
the ball-players (pilicrepi), the late topers (seribibi), the wor- 

* Lanifrkarius is an entirely new word. Fiorelli (Gior. d. Scavi, 14, p. 47) 
defines it as colui che con panno di lana astergeva i carpi dei gladiatori prima o dopo il 
combattimento. Ovcrbeck gives Wollenwascher as the German synonym. We think 
it signifies one who cards or rubs (fricat) woollen cloth to raise the nap, as repre- 
sented in a painting in the Pompeian Fullonica, and have therefore translated it 
clothier. 
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shipful company of sleepers (dormientes universi), and finally 
all Pompeians (Pompeiani universi), gravely declare their pref- 
erences. Even those who were not entitled to vote — women, 
children, slaves, and freedmen — seemed to esteem it their priv- 
ilege to take part in the nominations. Hilario with his wife 
(cum sua), Sema with her boys (cumpueris), Fortunata, Ani- 
mula, &c, made their influence felt in the canvass, although 
they could not deposit their ballots in the electoral urn. 

These electoral inscriptions not only show the intense en- 
thusiasm with which the Pompeians exercised their political 
rights, but they also serve to correct much misapprehension as 
to the organization of the Roman Empire, and the relation 
which the municipalities bore to the metropolis during the first 
century of the Christian era. More than half a century after 
even the form of popular elections had been abolished in the 
capital, and the appointment to all public offices had passed 
nominally to the Senate, but virtually into the hands of the 
Empez^or, this little provincial town of Campania continued 
to enjoy an almost unlimited freedom and autonomy in the 
administration of its municipal affairs. The elective fran- 
chise, which was only a tradition or remote reminiscence to the 
inhabitants of Rome, was still a reality to those who lived a 
few leagues from the walls of the seven-hilled city. The wits 
and satirists of the Suburra were extremely fond of ridiculing 
" the poor praetors of Fundi and the ragged aediles of Ulubrae " ; 
yet it was far more honorable to be chosen by the popular 
voice to the magistracy of little boroughs like these than to be 
prcefectus urbi by the grace of a Domitian or a Nero. Cicero, 
in his work on Laws, (De Legibus, III. 16,) alludes very con- 
temptuously to the local elections of his native town, Arpinum, 
as tempests in a teapot QJluctus in simpulo); nevertheless, it 
was in these petty and despised municipalities that the last 
traces of republican freedom were preserved, long after the 
Comitia of the Campus had been suppressed by Tiberius. 

It is a great, though by no means uncommon error, to suppose 
that the imperialism of Rome, like most despotic and bureaucrat- 
ic states of modern times, was a vast and compact centralization, 
which tolerated no heterogeneous elements, and repressed every 
autonomic tendency in its subjugated dependencies. But such 
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was not the policy of the Caesars. The conquered provinces 
lost their sovereignty, hut not their liberty. No effort was made 
to impose upon them a uniform constitution, or to abrogate the 
usages and traditions which time had hallowed. Athens still 
retained its archons, and Carthage its suffetes ; Sicily continued 
to he governed by the laws of Hiero, and Egypt by the statutes 
of the Ptolemies. Rome held in her hands the reins of national 
affairs, and the command of the army ; she allowed no money 
to circulate that did not bear the image and superscription of 
Caesar ; nor did she permit her colonies to fight out their own 
quarrels, but caused all their differences to be referred to her- 
self for final adjudication. Tacitus gives an instance of this 
kind which occurred at Pompeii just twenty years before the 
city was destroyed. It seems a certain Senator, Livineius Reg- 
ulus, fixed his residence there after having been banished from 
the capital, and gave a gladiatorial exhibition for the entertain- 
ment of the citizens, which was also attended by the inhabitants 
of the neighboring city of Nuceria. During the spectacle a 
dispute arose, provoked by that local jealousy which has ever 
been the bane of Italy, and from words the parties came to 
blows. Several persons were killed ; but the Nucerians were 
finally worsted in the combat, and appealed to Rome for re- 
dress. After considerable delay, Nero pronounced judgment 
to the effect that the Pompeians should be deprived of all the- 
atrical amusements for ten years : a very serious sentence in 
the eyes of a people who regarded shows as essential as daily 
bread, — partem et circenses. It is interesting to discover in 
Pompeii a rude drawing, scratched with a pointed instrument 
on the stuccoed walls of a house, which, in spite of Overbeck's 
scepticism, we must regard as a corroboration, in the form of a 
caricature, of this historical incident. It represents a gladia- 
tor in armor entering the arena, and bearing a palm-branch in 
his hand ; at the opposite end of the amphitheatre another 
victor is dragging up the steps a prisoner whose hands are 
bound. Underneath is an inscription, as ungrammatical as the 
sketch is unartistic, but which may be translated, " Campa- 
nians, your victory was as fatal to you as to the Nucerians." 
Here we see the strong hand of Rome meddling with what 
seems to us a very trivial affair ; but by the central government 
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it was deemed a matter of importance, since such irritation 
might easily enkindle old animosities and excite inter-provin- 
cial war. With the exception of liabilities to interference in 
such cases, where the general tranquillity of the empire was 
imperilled, Pompeii was essentially a free city. It paid no 
tribute to Cassar ; no imperial governor presided in its basilica ; 
no praetorian garrison occupied its barracks ; in no part of its 
internal administration do we detect the slightest trace of the 
direct surveillance of a central power. It was in these respects 
an independent republic, a miniature of the metropolis, parva 
Romce imago. 

The establishment of the Empire did not destroy, but rather 
secured, the rights and autonomies of the municipalities ; hence 
the readiness with which the latter accepted the new regime of 
imperialism. This fact also explains the laudatory language in 
which many Pompeian and Herculanean inscriptions make men- 
tion of Tiberius, Claudius, and other emperors whom the his- 
torical student has learned to execrate. Eor it is a wise saying 
of the philosophic Tacitus, that, " while the influence of good 
princes is everywhere felt, the influence of bad ones is injurious 
chiefly to those around them." It was the inhabitants of Borne 
who suffered most by the follies and beastliness of a Caligula and 
a Vitellius. The people of a provincial town thought little of the 
emperor's personal character, because they were not directly af- 
fected by it ; but they honored and deified him as the embodiment 
of that protecting power which insured to them peace, industrial 
prosperity, and the enjoyment of their ancient privileges. 

M. Gaston Boissier, in his admirable essay, La Vie de Province 
dans V Empire Romain, (Bevue des Deux Mondes, l er Avril, 
1866,) has drawn from a study of the Latin inscriptions col- 
lected by Qrelli, Henzen, and Mommsen, some interesting facts 
as to the manner in which the prerogative of self-government 
was finally lost by the municipalities. In the first place, no mag- 
istrate received a salary ; the office itself, like virtue, was its 
own reward. Indeed, he was often obliged to pay very dearly 
for his dignities. With us, honorarium means money given to a 
public functionary for services performed ; with the Bomans, it 
meant money given by a public functionary for the honor of 
being selected to perform such services. The least of his ex- 
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penses was to keep open house on election-day. " Friend," 
says an inscription, " ask for wine and cakes, and they shall be 
provided for you till the sixth hour : blame only yourself, if 
you come too late." These simple refreshments were for the 
populace. The decurions and other distinguished personages 
were entertained in a more sumptuous manner. Largesses of 
money were also distributed among the different classes of so- 
ciety, and the various commercial and religious associations. 
But the expenditures of the candidate for dramatic and gladi- 
atorial exhibitions were still greater. According to an an- 
nouncement at Pompeii, Clodius Flaccus, when elected to the 
duumvirate, brought seventy gladiators into the arena. This 
was the surest way to gratify his constituents and eclipse his 
competitors. During his term of office, likewise, the magis- 
trate was expected to undertake public works, build aqueducts, 
restore temples, and repair highways, at his own cost ( pecunia 
sua), instead of drawing on the treasury. The finest edifices 
and most beautiful monuments of Pompeii were either erected 
or renovated in this manner. Every street and public building 
furnish abundant proofs of the enormous sums expended by 
private individuals in adorning the city which chose them as 
its asdiles or duumvirs. It was a point of honor more impera- 
tive than law. If a magistrate performed some act of extraor- 
dinary munificence, the decurions assembled and voted him 
an equestrian statue. To this proposal, if he wished to pre- 
serve his reputation for generosity, he must reply, Honore con- 
tentus vobis impensam remitto ; in other words, they set up the 
statue and he paid for it, — a very economical and Pickwick- 
ian method of rewarding merit. And when the day arrived on 
which the statue was unveiled, of course the magistrate would 
not fail to regale with feasts and divert with spectacles the cit- 
izens who were so eager to do him honor. Under this system, 
only men of immense fortunes could aspire to public station ; 
but among these the intensest rivalry seems to have existed. 
This was the origin of those magnificent structures whose 
ruins are scattered over the whole extent of the Roman 
Empire, and still inspire us with wonder. They were by no 
means the work of the central government alone, but were pro- 
duced by extreme and continuous emulation among the richest 
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citizens of each municipality. It is not easy to comprehend 
why office should have been coveted under such circumstances, 
unless we remember that in ancient times there were fewer 
facilities for intercommunication between states and provinces 
than now ; and as men's activities were restricted in space, 
their patriotism was narrowed in range, but immensely in- 
creased in intensity. It was only in metaphysical abstraction 
that the philosophers of the Porch styled themselves cosmopo- 
lites. The strong sentiments of local pride and local affection 
made every man ambitious to hold the first rank in the place 
of his nativity ; and to those whose aspirations reached be- 
yond provincial politics, the chief magistracy in an Italian 
municipality was the surest stepping-stone to higher honors in 
the state, just as with us a governorship leads to the Senate. 
This latter consideration was one of peculiar force under the 
Empire, when all barriers to political promotion founded on 
geographical distinctions were removed. At the time Pompeii 
was destroyed, these teapot tempests (if we may recur to the 
Ciceronian metaphor) were at the height of their ebullient 
fury ; but towards the end of the century the popular demands 
on the candidate's purse grew so excessive that not even the 
coffers of a Rothschild would have been able to satisfy them. 
The honoribus atque oneribus fundus in the epitaphs, however 
grateful to the dead, was felt by the living to be something 
worse even than a jingling compliment. Instead of craving 
these onerous honors, men began to decline them ; and laws 
were enacted compelling the wealthy citizens to become magis- 
trates. They were no longer chosen, but condemned to office. 
This condition of affairs soon created discontent, and provoked 
the interference of the Emperor Trajan, who, in order to check 
these foolish prodigalities, ordained that no shows or festivities 
should be given, nor public works undertaken, without the im- 
perial permission. Curators were also sent to the provinces 
for the purpose of enforcing this law, and regulating all expen- 
ditures. In the presence of this high functionary the office of 
an elected asdile or duumvir became a sinecure, and was finally 
abolished. Prom this period, the government of the munici- 
palities grew more and more bureaucratic. 

Next to the political inscriptions, in point of numbers, are the 

vol. cvi. — no. 219. 28 
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announcements of gladiatorial exhibitions. As a specimen, we 
may quote the following, which has been found posted in two 
places : " The troup of A. Suettius Certus, sedile, will fight at 
Pompeii on the last of May ; there will be a hunt and an 
awning." Sometimes the words qua dies patienlur (weather 
permitting), or sine ulla dilatione (no postponement on account 
of weather), are added. The number of the gladiators is fre- 
quently stated, and in one instance substitutes are mentioned, — 
gladiatorum paria XX. et eorum suppositicios. In this case 
the spectacle was advertised to continue three days, and the 
substitutes were provided in order that the too rapid dispatch- 
ing of the original twenty pairs might not shorten the sport. 
The name of the magistrate, or other person, at whose expense 
the games are celebrated, is also given. Thus, Nigidius Maius, 
on the dedication of the baths, gave a magnificent exhibition of 
this kind, with a chase of wild beasts, an awning to protect the 
spectators from the heat of the sun, and sparsiones or sprink- 
lings of perfumes throughout the amphitheatre. Under this 
announcement, a grateful hand has written, Maio principi 
colonics fe/iciter (Long live Maius, chief of the colony). 

There are also many notices pertaining to the lease of houses, 
shops, and other real estate, rewards offei-ed for the recovery of 
stolen property, and memoranda of domestic purchases, like the 
following on the inner wall of the house of Holconius : — 

IIX. ID. IVL. AXVNGIA. PCC. 
ALIV. MANVPLOS. CCL. 

(JSighth of July, hog's lard, two hundred pounds ; garlic, two 
hundred and fifty bunches.) A wag, burlesquing the pom- 
pous style of lapidary inscriptions, makes this family record : 
" Under the consulate of Lucius Monius Asprenas and Aulus 
Plotius, there was born to me — a donkey." 

These casual scribblings and scratchings (dipinti and graf- 
fiti, as the Italians call them) are -among the interesting fea- 
tures of Pompeii, and, although intrinsically trivial, often 
throw much light on the manners and morals of the age. 
They are the literature of the loafers, and we must not expect 
to find in them either elegance of diction or purity of taste. 
Some of the coarsest and most brutal are scrawled on the 
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walls of low pothouses, evidently the haunts of gladiators.* 
Here is one of the less indecent, which the victor, who calls 
himself, in the slang of the prize-ring, " Country Boy," wrote, 
as he returned to his mistress from the arena, where he had 
slain his adversary : Victor cum Attine hie fuit. Africanus 
moritur ; futet puer rusticus. Condisces cui doletpro Africano? 
(Africanus is dead. Prithee, who mourns for Africanus ?) 

The graffiti of an erotic and sentimental character are also 
quite numerous. Nearly every wall and pillar is made a vehicle 
of tender emotions, very suitable to a city whose tutelar goddess 
was Venus. Amans animus meus : " My heart is full of love " ; 
" Many love thee, maiden, hut only Celer's love is true " ; 
" Farewell, dear Sava, I pray that you may love me " ; " Methe 
Cominiaes, the Atellan actress, loves Chrestus with all her 
heart ; may the Pompeian Venus be propitious to both, and 
may they always live in harmony," may serve as examples. 
Nemo est bellus nisi qui amavit reminds us of Luther's famous 
couplet : — 

" Wer nicht liebt Weib, Wein, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang." 

The first line of the following stanza by an unknown author, 

Scribenli mi dictat Amor moslratque Cupido, 
Ah! peream, sine te si deus esse velim, 

is equivalent to what Dante says of himself to Buonagiunta : — 

" Io mi son un che, quando 
Amore spira, noto, ed a quel modo 
Ch' ei detta dentro, vo significando." 

Purg. xxiv. 52. 

The second line of the distich is extremely intense: "May 
I perish, if I would wish to be even a god without thee," and 
recalls the old chanson quoted by Moliere's Misanthrope : — 

" J'aime mieux ma mie, O gai! 
J'aime mieux ma mie." 

An irritated swain, in the fury of injured affection, vents his 



* We are unwilling to sully our pages by citations, and must refer the reader 
who feels an antiquarian interest in them to Fiorelli's full description of a lupanar 
in the Giornale degli Scavi, 14, p. 48, where everything is recorded with scientific 
ingenuousness. 
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wrath upon the Goddess of Love herself, in the following med- 
ley of pentameters and hexameters : — 

Quisquis amat veniat : Veneri volofrangere costas, 

Fustibus et lurribos debilitare dece. 
Si potis ilia mihi tenerum pertundere pectus, 
Cur ego non possim caput illut frangere fuste ? 

Let him come, who loves ; I will break the ribs of Venus, 
And cripple the loins of the goddess with cudgels. 
If she can rend my heart in my bosom, 
Why may not I break her head with a club ? 

In other verses which are copied from a pillar in the vesti- 
bule of a house excavated in 1865, the rival is threatened with 
a kind of homoeopathic retribution : — 

Si quis forte meam capiet vio .... puellam, 
IUum in desertis montibus urat Amor. 

If any one estranges from me the heart of my maiden, 
May Love consume him in the desert mountains. 

Singularly enough, a similar stanza, apparently written by the 
same hand, was found at Rome, during the Palatine excava- 
tions, on an arch of Caligula's bridge. In this instance, how- 
ever, the writer, like the Hebrew prophet, invokes the inter- 
position of bears : — 

Quisque meam f . . . rivalis amicam, 
Ilium secretis montibus ursus edat. 

Sometimes these graffiti are extracts from the poets, espe- 
cially from Ovid, Virgil, Propertius, and Tibullus ; but we be- 
lieve there has not been found in Pompeii a single quotation 
from Horace, — a circumstance which tends to corroborate the 
statements of Sainte-Beuve, who in his JSttide sur Virgile main- 
tains that the poet of Venusia was not popular with his con- 
temporaries, and that his unrivalled lyric genius was not gen- 
erally recognized till long after his death. Here is a distich of 
Ovid (Ars Amaloria, I. 475), transcribed from the walls of 
the Basilica: — 

Quidpote tarn durum, saxso, aut quid mollius unda f 
Dura tamen molli saxsa cavantur aqua. 
What is harder than stone, or what softer than water ? 
Yet by the soft water the hard rocks are hollowed. 

Saxso illustrates the tendency to consonantal duplication, 
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which still characterizes the dialects of Southern Italy ; instead 
of the provincialism pote tarn, the authorized text reads magis 
est. 

In the following lines from an elegy of Propertius (III. 16, 
13), Vesuvius has preserved an excellent emendation of the 
ordinary text by the substitution of feriat for noceat ; but Scy- 
thicB, in place of Scythicis, cannot be regarded as an improve- 
ment : — 

Quisquis amator erit, Scythice licet ambulet oris, 
Nemo adeo, ut ferial, barbarus esse volet. 
Even should the lover wander through the regions of Scythia, 
There is no barbarian so cruel as to strike him. 

A desponding lover indites on the stucco of the Basilica sev- 
eral verses in which the classical student will discover reminis- 
cences of Ovid (Amoves, III. 6, 87), and Tibullus (II. 6, 
17-22). His emotion seems to have suddenly checked the 
poetic flow of his soul on the third pentameter : — 

Si potes et non vis, cur gaudia differs, 

Spemque foves, et eras usque redire j'ubes ? 
Ergo coge mori, quern sine te vivere cogis. 

Munus erit certe non cruciarre boni. 
Quod spes eripuit, spes certe reddel amanti. .... 
If thou canst love and wilt not, why mock me with joys, 
Foster my hopes, and bid me return on the morrow ? 
Rather force me to die, whom thou forcest without thee to live. 

'T will be surely a favor, if thou ceasest to torture me longer. 
What hope took away, hope will surely return to the lover 

This effusion naturally provoked malicious remarks. Directly 
under it another hand has written, Qui hoc leget nuncquam 
posteac aled (posthac aliud) legat, et nunquam sit salvus 
qui supra scribi[t] (Whoever reads this, may he never read 
anything else, and may he never prosper who wrote it). A 
third hand has added, Vere dicis (You are right). 

We take leave of these amatory verses with the following 
distich, which, although metrically defective, is in other re- 
spects not unworthy a good poet ; Overbeck characterizes it as 
sehr zierlich : — 

Alliget hie auras, si quis objurgat amantes, 
Et vetei assiduas currere fontis aquas. 

Let him bind the wind, who chides lovers ; 
Let him stay the restless waters of the fountain. 
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A very strange graffito, -written in the form of a serpent, and 
of which Garrucci has published a facsimile (Planche VI. 
No. 1), praises the feats of a young juggler named Sepumius, 
whose wonderful serpentis lusus are said to eclipse the per- 
formances of the theatre and the circus. We have also an 
exceedingly stupid riddle, expressed in very halting senary 
iambics : — 

ZETEMA. 

Mulier ferebat filiwrn similem sui : 
Nee meus est nee mi similat, sed 
Vellem esset meus. 
Et ego : volebam tit meus esset. 

BIDDLE. 

A woman bore a child that resembled her : 
It is not mine, nor does it resemble me, 
Yet I wish that it were mine. 
And I : would, too, it were mine. 

Those who despair of solving it may derive some light from 
Biicheler's ingenious exegesis in Das Nord. Rhein. Mus. 12, 
258. 

A communist, too, has favored us with his views on the dis- 
tribution of the deposits contained in the public treasury : — 

Communem nummum dividendum censio est, 
Nam nosier nummus magam habet pecuniam. 

Garrucci's interpretation of this graffito, as referring io une 
femme qui veut partager avec une autre femme, Magna, Var- 
gent de Nama, rests upon a false punctuation. 

The custom of writing sentiments on private and public 
buildings is frequently mentioned by ancient authors. Cicero 
says that Pipa, the notorious mistress of Verres, wrote many 
verses above the tribunal and over the head of the praetor ; 
Pliny describes the numerous inscriptions on the walls and 
columns of the baths of Clitumnus ; and a character in Plau- 
tus's Mercalor speaks of his doors being covered with eulogies 
in charcoal: impleanlur mem fores elogiorum carbonibus. But 
the prodigious excess to which this practice was carried was 
first clearly revealed by the disinterment of Pompeii, where 
we find poems, advertisements, proverbs, pasquinades, erotics, 
greetings, caricatures, quibbles, sentimentalities, &c, every- 
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where meeting the eye, until we are ready to exclaim, in the 
words of a graffito which the same sight inspired some Pom- 
peian to scrawl in the corridor of the theatre, eighteen centuries 
ago: — 

Admiror, paries, te non cecidisse ruinam, 

Qui tot scriptorum tcedia sustineas. 
I wonder, O wall, that thou hast not fallen to ruins, 
Since thou bearest the tedious burdens of so many scribblers. 

Quod pretium legi ? (What 's the price of law ?) is the ques- 
tion of one who had probably suffered from the venality of 
courts of justice. Quisquis me ad cenam vocarit valeat (Bless 
ings on him who invites me to dinner) seems to be the grate- 
ful utterance of one of those parasites whom the Romans called 
umbra, and who followed a rich man like his shadow, for the 
sake of an invitation to his table. In a bedchamber of the 
little Inn of the Elephant, kept by a certain Sittius, we read 
this record of a longing soul : Vibius Restitutus hie solus dor- 
mivit et urbanam suam desiderabat. Of the many scrawlings 
which savor of drinking-rooms, we will cite only one, copied 
from the atrium of the recently excavated House of the Bear : 
Edone dicit : Assibus hie bibitur; dipundium si dederis, meliora 
bibes; quartos si dederis, vina Falerna bibes (Edone [the vint- 
neress] says : Here you may drink for a farthing, for two far- 
things you can drink better wine, and for four you shall have 
genuine Falernian). The inscription is marked by some dia- 
lectic peculiarities, but the sense is clear ; it is interesting to 
observe how it grows more rhythmic as the quality of the wine 
improves, and glides into a perfect pentameter in announcing 
the noble Falernian. There are also similar epigraphs on the 
amphorae which have been found in the wine-vaults of private 
houses, and especially of temples, like this one, for example : 
Presta mi sincerum; sie te amet, qua costodit hortum, Venus 
(Give me pure wine ; so may Venus, who guards the vineyard, 
love thee). It is interesting to find on many of these jars a 
statement of the quality of the wine, and the date of the vin- 
tage reckoned by consulates. Thus, on one vessel, we read 
Frvt. T. Clavdio. IIII. L. Vitellio. III. Cos. ; showing that 
its contents were thirty-two years old when Pompeii was de- 
stroyed. Another amphora of terra cotta is inscribed with 
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these words in black letters : Com. Gran. Op. Rom^j. Aierio. 
Felici : (Wine of Cos flavored with pomegranate, and brought 
from the cellar of Aierius Felix, at Rome.) This was regarded 
as a very choice beverage, and was highly esteemed by Cato, and 
also by Pliny, who says that a premature mellowness (precox 
vetustas) was imparted to it by sinking vessels containing the 
must into the sea ; hence it was called thalassites. Other wine- 
jars are marked Kob. Opt. (Best Corcyrean), indicating that 
it was imported from Corcyra, or Corfu, famous for its deli- 
cious grapes ; Lvn. Vet.* ( Old Luna), which, according to 
Pliny, " bore away the palm of Etruria " ; and lastly, Lime. Vet., 
which is thought by Fiorelli ( Gior. d. Scavi, 1, 27) to be de- 
rived from Xifiijv, and would . therefore correspond in name, 
though probably not in kind, to our popular corruption of Opor- 
to, " Old Port." These two wines are supposed by Fiorelli to 
be identical, the city of Luna being famous for V ampiezza e la 
speciositd del suo porto. They were the property of one Corne- 
lia, and had been purchased from the hypogeum of Marcus Vale- 
rius Abinnericus, who was doubtless a prominent wine merchant 
of. that time. The letters and numerals A IIII R (annorum 
quatuor rubrum) and V III S signify that the wine was red, 
and had been bottled four years, and that the price of it was 
eight denarii for a sextarius, or quart. We learn from an edict 
of Diocletian, promulgated during the latter half of the third 
century, that a sextarius of old wine of the first quality (vini 
veteris primi gustus) was valued at twenty-four denarii, and 
common wines (vini rustici) at eight denarii, from which we in- 
fer either that there was a vast increase in the price of wines 
since the reign of Titus, or that the Pompeian amphora con- 
tained a very inferior quality. 

Besides the insight which the dipinti and graffiti of Pompeii 
give us into the social, political, and domestic life of a Roman 

* The whole inscription, according to Fiorelli's facsimile, is : 

LVN. VET. § 

W 
A IIII R 3 

M 

V III s £ 

> 

M . VALEBI. ABINNERICI. 
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provincial town of the first century, they are also valuable as 
specimens of ancient patois, and furnish important data for the 
solution of philological questions. It is foreign to our purpose 
to enter upon a full discussion of this topic in the present 
paper, and we can only state that the grammatical and ortho- 
graphical peculiarities of this class of inscriptions tend to cor- 
roborate the theory which affirms the identity of modern Italian, 
even in the geographical distribution of its dialects, with the pop- 
ular spoken language of the ancient Romans. There is strong 
reason to believe that the vernacular of Naples differs to-day 
from that of Tuscany in precisely the same features as the 
lingua vulgaris of Campania was distinguished from that of 
Latium. The proofs of this are already abundant, and will no 
doubt increase in number and in significance as the excava- 
tions are continued, and the epigraphical monuments of the 
city are more carefully collated. 

It was our original intention to treat at some length the sub- 
ject of Pompeian art, but from want of space we shall be com- 
pelled to limit ourselves to a few general observations. The 
three classic orders of architecture are all represented in Pom- 
peii. Of these the Ionic is most rarely found, and never in its 
purity. The best specimen is the propyheum of the Triangu- 
lar Forum, in which we can trace at least traditions of the deli- 
cate richness and Attic grace of the Erechtheum. The Doric is 
not, as has been often stated, the prevailing style of Pompe- 
ian architecture. It exists only in the most ancient public 
edifices, (as, for example, the colonnades of the Barracks and 
of the Triangular Forum,) and in the peristyles of some of 
the largest private dwellings. The proportions are not those 
of the best Grecian prototypes. The shafts are too slender, 
and the intercolumniations too great; the architrave is so 
shrunken that in some cases the frieze rests immediately on the 
abacus of the capitals, and produces an impression of extreme 
weakness ; and nowhere do we find an instance of a metope 
enriched with reliefs, or a gable with statues. Yet the loss of 
symmetrical strength and majesty is often compensated by a 
certain lightness and elegance, which impart to the whole 
a very pleasing effect. The most common of the three or- 
ders is the Corinthian ; although it is usually so mixed with 
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other elements, and so modified by the caprice of individual 
architects, that it cannot fail to offend the eye of purists. 
In many structures belonging to the period of renovation 
which followed the earthquake of A. D. 63, we find examples 
of Doric converted into Corinthian, by means of parget and 
paint. A notable instance of this kind is the peribolos of the 
Temple of Venus ; by chipping from the capitals and entabla- 
ture the meretricious stucco with which they are coated, we dis- 
cover beneath them beautiful Doric mouldings of stone.* This 
sacrifice of genuineness to showiness, of truth to mere effect, 
characterizes all the architectural restorations of Pompeii dur- 
ing the decade immediately preceding its destruction, and is 
an infallible index of degeneracy in taste. It is only in its de- 
cline that art takes refuge in such specious devices, just as 
fading matrons and spinsters resort to damask-bloom and lily- 
white. A curious illustration of this dishonesty is seen in the 
mural decorations of the tepidarium of the baths, where the or- 
naments low down on the walls are executed in relief, while 
those higher up are painted in a kind of liquid stucco ; and fre- 
quently the lower parts of the same figure (as a Cupid, for ex- 
ample) are wrought in mezzo-rilievo, while the upper parts, 
which should have been sculptured in basso-rilievo, are daubed 
on shabbily with a brush. Even the terra-cotta Telamones in 
the same apartment are incrusted with stucco. Fresco is the 
predominant kind of ornamentation, and displaces sculpture 
wherever such substitution is possible. Many, though by no 
means all, of the statues are also colored, and among them an 
exceedingly archaic hieratic image of Artemis, thus indicating 
that this usage was very ancient, although not conclusive as to 
the extent to which it was practised in the Periclean age of 
Grecian art. In most cases the coloring is confined to the hair 
and the drapery, as in the recently discovered statue of Holco- 
nius Rufus, which has red hair, a purple toga, and black bus- 

* Besides the three classic orders of architecture, there are a multitude of what 
might be called architectural fantasie, in which the genius of 'the builder has embod- 
ied the whims and feelings of the moment, sometimes in grotesque, but often in ex- 
ceedingly graceful forms. It is interesting, also, to find in the pronaos of the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter an example of the Composite Order much older than the Arch of 
Titus at Bome, which has generally been regarded as the earliest specimen of this 
style. 
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kins (Pomp. Antiq. Hist., II. 568) ; sometimes, however, it 
extends to the nude parts, as in the Venus found in the Tem- 
ple of Isis in 1765, and -which the Journal describes as naked 
from the waist upwards, with yellow-tinted hair, a golden 
necklace, the breasts and upper part of the stomach gilt, and 
dark blue (turchino') drapery, concealing the figure from the 
hips, downward. 

The bronzes of Pompeii are usually superior to the marbles. 
The three statuettes of the Dancing Faun, Narcissus listening 
to Echo, and Silenus supporting a tray, under the weight 
of which he seems to stagger, are unrivalled in design and 
execution. The first of these treasures of art, in which the 
exuberance of animal life is admirably expressed, was dis- 
covered more than a quarter of a century ago ; the other two 
are results of recent excavations. They are probably all re- 
ductions of famous Grecian chefs-d'asuvre* A fountain group 
of Hercules seizing the brazen-hoofed stag, which adorned the 
compluvium of the house of Sallust, and two large statues of 
Apollo, may be placed in the same category of masterpieces. 
It is an interesting circumstance, that one of the last-men- 
tioned statues, which represents the Delphian god as an archer 
slaying his enemies, was found in widely dispersed fragments. 
According to the official records (Pomp. Antiq. Hist., I. 
214), the body was exhumed in 1817, near the forum, and the 
arms (mingled with human bones) were accidentally discov- 
ered more than a year afterwards by a hunter, while pursuing 
a fox into the sally-port of a tower which forms a part of the 
fortifications on the northern side of the city. It is evident, 
therefore, that an effort had been made by the inhabitants to 
carry off portions of this statue through the portcullis of the 
tower ; but unfortunately they found their egress into the open 
country blocked up by volcanic materials, and thus perished. 
The other Apollo stands with a plectron in his right hand ; his 
left hand is in the attitude of holding a lyre, although every 

* The eyeballs of the Narcissus are wanting. They are supposed to have been 
made of silver or precious stones ; although it is almost incredible that any thief 
should have despoiled the sockets of their contents, instead of carrying off such a 
beautiful specimen of workmanship entire. A more probable hypothesis is, that the 
eyes were composed of some perishable material. 
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vestige of the instrument has disappeared. The style is some- 
what severe, traditional, and archaic, like that attributed to the 
school of the younger Pasiteles. Indeed, it is affirmed and in- 
geniously argued by Kekule, in the Annali dell' Institute for 
1865 (pp. 58 et seq.)', that this statue is an original work of 
that master himself, — a theory which even the incredulous 
Overbeck seems inclined to accept. 

But far more important and instructive than the marbles 
or the bronzes are the paintings of Pompeii, — not so much 
on account of their superior excellence as because they are 
almost the only representatives of this branch of art which 
antiquity has bequeathed to us. In this respect their sig- 
nificance cannot be easily overestimated ; although it is not 
presumable that from a small country-town, in a period which 
Pliny characterizes as the age of " dying art," we should 
obtain any adequate conception of Greek painting, as it was 
practised four centuries earlier by Apelles and Protogenes. 
The most striking feature of Pompeian houses is the exceed- 
ingly gay colors with which the interior walls are enlivened ; 
and according to the highest standard of aesthetic culture, 
this is decided to be bad taste. Yet these strong pigments 
are only a suggestion and a supplement of Nature. In the 
polar regions there is a deficiency of color. All the animals 
share the gray and white of the scenes among which they 
live, and the plants are almost monochromatic in leaf and 
blossom. But as we go southward, the flora and the fauna put 
on brighter and livelier hues, until, in the tropics, we reach the 
height of gorgeousness and splendor in the petals of flowers, 
the plumage of birds, and the burnished wings of insects. The 
same law prevails in the dress of the inhabitants, whether sav- 
age or civilized. The wampum of the barbarian basking under 
the line is far more variegated than that of his brother who 
freezes at the poles ; and the costume of the Norwegian differs 
from that of the Italian in like respects. In instinctive obedi- 
ence to the same principle, the Pompeians, whose dwellings 
were open to all the influences of a Southern sky, covered 
their walls with brilliant tints. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that, although at Pompeii 
every species of painting is represented from genre pictures, 
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still life, and landscape, up to the highest themes of mythol- 
ogy, epos, history, and allegory, yet they are all essentially 
decorative. This is as true of the beautiful scene from 
Homer, or from Virgil, which occupies the centre of the panel, 
as of the flowers and foliage of the socle, or the graceful 
arabesques that cover the frieze, or the architectural vistas 
that fill the intermediate spaces. The fantasy of the deco- 
rator rises from a sprig, or a bird, to the heroes at Troy, or 
the gods on Olympus, and so blends them all into one composi- 
tion as to render it impossible to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween the pictures and the embellishments. With the ancients, 
art was more clearly related to life than with us. It was to 
them, not confectionery, but daily bread. Their paintings, in- 
stead of being hung up in their houses., formed a part of their 
houses, entered into their structure, and made even the poorest 
dwellings " rich and full of pleasantness." The Narcissus 
adorned the abode of a washerwoman. We break up this con- 
tinuity by encasing our pictures in heavy gilded frames, in- 
stead of putting them directly on the walls, and then banish 
them to the parlor or the picture-gallery, where they are to be 
admired at stated hours, with a libretto in hand, to explain to us 
what they mean. They do not really touch us or our civiliza- 
tion at any point. We may place the Venus of Milo on our 
mantel-piece, but the poor goddess is mutilated and expatriated, 
and speaks no language that we can understand. Elle s'en~ 
nuie, as we gaze at her curiously from afar, through an archaeo- 
logical lorgnette. 

At Pompeii, art was an outgrowth of life ; and the paintings 
and statues embody the thoughts, the beliefs, the customs, and 
the tastes of the age. Thus the uncovering of any building is 
like turning a new leaf of an immense illustrated folio on the 
morals, manners, and domestic habits of the Roman people 
eighteen centuries ago. The frescos and mosaics of Pompeii 
have also dissipated many errors with regard to the perfection 
attained by ancient painting, and justified the praises bestowed 
upon it by Plutarch and Pliny. In the presence of the Battle 
of Issus, all talk about defective perspective, rilievo grouping, 
conventional coloring, &c, is misapplied and absurd. It is 
not too much to say, in the language of Overbeck, Vom diesem 
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Bilde datirt eine neue Periode in unserer Erkenntniss der alien 
Malerei. Goethe, too, speaks of it as ein Wunder der Kunst. 
It is highly probable that the original picture of which this 
mosaic is a copy was the work of a female artist, Helen of 
Egypt. Its border represents the river Nile, with a crocodile, 
a hippopotamus, an ichneumon, ibises, lotuses, and other Egyp- 
tian animals and plants, which have neither artistic nor geo- 
graphical connection with the battle-scene, and are doubtless 
mere reminiscences of the native land of Timon's daughter. 
The picture presents the very crisis of the conflict, when the 
Macedonian conqueror hurls his cavalry against the wavering 
and broken ranks of the Persians, whose king, Darius, with his 
horsemen and chariots, is swept from the field. The impetu- 
osity of the victorious Greeks, and the terror of the panic- 
stricken fugitives, are delineated with wonderful truth and 
power.* 

In the subordinate branches of the glyptic and the keramic 
arts, in jewelling, chasing, enamelling, and all the varieties of 
glass manufacture, the Pompeian excavations show that the 
ancients had attained extraordinary skill. In the same house 
that contained the mosaic pavement just described a massive 
bracelet was found, weighing nearly two pounds. It is in the 
form of a serpent ; the head is of molten gold, and the body of 
malleated gold, so as to be tough and elastic ; the eyes are ru- 
bies ; the tongue is a strip of tremulous gold-leaf ; the teeth 
and the scales of the neck and tail are beautifully chiselled. 
Every part is exquisitely wrought. Many of the hair-pins of 
gold, ivory, or bronze, which belonged to the paraphernalia of 
Pompeian ladies, are very elegant. One is surmounted by a 
Venus in the act of twisting her hair ; another, by a Cupid 
holding a mirror. The beauty and fitness of such designs are 
at once apparent ; since nothing could be more appropriate 
than the god and goddess of Love aiding in the toilet of their 
fair votaries. 

* Quintus Curtius, in the third book of his De Rebus gestis Alexandra Magni, 
describes the Battle of Issns, and many of the incidents which he relates are 
evidently drawn from this historical painting, rather than from a critical study of 
historical records. This circumstance, though little creditable to Curtius as a writer 
of history, is interesting as confirming the theory of Professor Quaranta, who first 
saw in this mosaic a representation of that battle. 
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The proficiency of the Romans in glass-making was not less 
remarkable than their skill and taste in the toreutic art. In 
one of the smaller tombs known as tomba del vaso di vetro 
blu, a vase was discovered, made of dark blue glass with the 
rich tint and lustre of a sardonyx, and decorated with figures 
of opaque white enamel carved in relief. It is a masterpiece 
of workmanship, fully equal to the famous Portland vase of 
the British Museum. The enamel seems to have been melted 
and fused into the glass, and then cut and embossed. The 
reliefs extend entirely around the vase, and represent vint- 
age scenes, in which Bacchanal genii are gathering grapes and 
treading the wine-press to the sound " of flutes and soft record- 
ers " ; on the opposite side, a man is reclining on a couch and 
drinking wine, while a youth seated near him is playing the 
harp. The foliage and clusters with the birds in the vines, 
and the Bacchus masks and arabesque scrolls, are finely exe- 
cuted. Below, as a sort of predella to the principal picture, 
various animals are grazing or reposing under trees ; the cheer- 
ful and animated scenes reminding us of Goethe's verse, — 

" Sarkophage und Urnen verzierte der Heide mit Lebcn." 

Among the most interesting Pompeian discoveries are those 
relating to the trades and professions. Besides a great variety 
of mechanical implements, about sixty different kinds of sur- 
gical instruments have been brought to light. These are very 
instructive, as showing how little the world has really advanced 
in this department of invention. During the last century, a 
French surgeon, M. Petit, constructed a new catheter with a 
double curve, something like the letter S, which was regarded 
as a great improvement ; but the same thing was afterwards 
found in the office of a Pompeian surgeon. In the year 1822, 
the French Academy awarded prizes to a physician for the in- 
vention of a straight probe ; but since then it has been ascer- 
tained that the Pompeian doctors were quite familiar with this, 
too. Several eminent surgeons of Europe have adopted in their 
practice some of the chirurgical instruments found in the old 
Roman city, and pronounce them to be superior to those in 
ordinary use. Fortunately, also, a painting in the house of Siri- 
cus, recently exhumed, shows the application of these instru- 
ments in an actual operation. The scene is taken from the 
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twelfth book of the JDneid, and represents lapis extracting 
from the thigh of _<Eneas an arrow-head which he had received 
in the battle with Turnus. Young Ascanius stands by his fa- 
ther's side weeping, and in the background Venus is hastening 
with a branch of dittany which she had brought from Mount Ida 
to heal the wound of the hero, as recorded in the poem : — 

" Hie Venus, indigno nati concussa dolore, 
Dictamnum genetrix Cretsea carpit ab Ida, 
Puberibus caulem foliis, et flore comantem 
Purpureo." 

In addition to these instruments, there have been disinterred 
innumerable articles of household furniture and domestic use, 
which are an almost exhaustless repertory of information relative 
to the home-life of the Romans. Thus the excavations re- 
veal to us those minute details of daily existence which the 
grave historian thought 'too trivial for his pen. We walk 
through the narrow streets, and, entering the dwellings, seat 
ourselves familiarly by the fireside of antiquity. " One touch 
of Nature makes the whole world kin " ; and it is wonderful 
how quickly we are put en rapport with the men of the first 
century by the slightest vestige or suggestion of their common 
life and common needs. It is from this point of view that 
Pompeii yields the richest results. It gives us the key to one 
of the most significant epochs in the world's history, and opens 
to us the thoughts and feelings of a people whose strange 
nature, in which exquisite taste and extreme sensitiveness to 
beauty were blended with ungovernable impulses of passion and 
brutality, Hawthorne has so finely conceived and incarnated 
in that " paragon of animals," Donatello, the Marble Faun. 
To the eye the exhumed town may be only a few acres of dust 
and rubbish, but to the heart and to the intellect how intense 
and vital are the influences of the spot ! It is a bridge that 
spans the gap of centuries, and holds two civilizations together. 
It brings us into closer kinship with men of other times and 
other types of character and culture, and, in- spite of all dis- 
tinctions, makes us recognize the spiritual and essential unity 
of the race, that great central truth around which the moral 
world revolves, and which pours bright and cheering light on 
the past, the present, and the future of humanity. 

E. P. Evans. 



